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INTRODUCTION 


Amone European hteratures that of ancient 
Greece has a peculiar place. It 1s the earhest 
of which anythmg has survived, and it has 
had the widest influence on posterity. The 
standards, forms, and methods of the Greeks 
affected the nascent hterature of Rome and 
through Rome the whole culture of the 
modern world. Even if Greek had no m- 
trinsic or permanent value of its own, it 
would still be of icalculable importance. 
But its mterest 1s not pmmauily historical 
Greek literature commands attention because 
of 1ts intrinsic value, because the Greeks 1n- 
vented and perfected certain types of literary 
art and produced masterpieces which still ex- 
cite wonder and delight despite the lapse of 
generations and vast changes in human out- 
look In epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry, in 
historical, philosophical, and rhetorical prose, 
the Greeks achieved results so satisfactory m 
form and so compelling m content that ther 
work has often been held up as a type of 
perfection and followed as the pattern of 
what all such work should be. , 

And yet of this hterature, so mfluential 
and attractive, we possess only fragments, a 
mere tithe of what once existed. We ,have 
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indeed the Iliad and the Odyssey, the whole 
of Plato’s works, a mass of speeches by 
Demosthenes, but the reputation of the 
tragedians 1s based on the choice of plays 
set for study in Greek schools, and for 
Aischylus and Sophocles seven plays each are 
all that remain of the 80 and 128 which their 
authors wrote In other cases the loss is 
even greater. The epic successors of Homer 
have left only a few lnes, and the brillant 
phase of lyric poetry is known largely from 
tiny excerpts made by grammamans and 
metricians who cared little for hterary ment. 
Of early tragedy and comedy almost nothmg 
remams, and we have to reconstruct ther 
history from late statements of disputable 
value. On the other hand, we possess a mass 
of late literature whose value 1s small. Use- 
ful for the historian and interesting for the 
student of decadence the works of the gram- 
marians and lexicographers, of the later epic 
poets and rhetoricians, are a poor substitute 
for the lost masterpieces of earlier days. The 
bulk of Greek hterature is small and 1t does 
not he outside the powers of a single mind 
to master its contents, but even within these 
hmits there 1s much that 1s almost worthless 
when judged by standards of literary ment. 
The deserved reputation of Greek writing 
depends not on 1ts bulk or its range but on 
the supreme excellence of some masterpieces 
which have survived religious fanaticism and 
the destructive processes of time. These are 
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not numerous, but their style and power place 
them among the greatest works of man 

For the preservation of Greek literature we 
are indebted to the learned men of Byzan- 
t1um, who studied and edited the works they 
had mmherited from the antique world. From 
Byzantium Greek books came to Western 
Europe through the mdefatigable enthusissm 
of the patrons and scholars of the early 
renaissance, and to these men we owe almost 
all that we know of the Greeks In the pro- 
cess of editing and copying some corruption 
of texts has been inevitable, but on the whole 
the scribes were conscientious, and we may 
fairly assume that the texts we now possess 
are not vastly different from those circulated 
mm antiquity 

This source has 1n recent years been supple- 
mented by another Remauns of texts written 
on papyrus have been found mn Egypt, and 
though the bulk of these consists of business 
documents, among them are remains of pure 
literature The lyric poetry which Justinian 
ordéred to be burned was still read in the 
first centuries A D., and to Egypt we owe the 
first book-texts of Sappho, Alcssus and Bac- 
chyhdes But this supplement, despite its 
great terest, 1s not merely small but lament- 
ably fragmentary The papym are mutilated 
and mcomplete They require the greatest 
skill for ther dectpherment, and the numer- 
ous gaps m their text can never be filled 
even by the most skilful scholarship But 
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their discovery has materially altered our 
outlook. They have added somethmg to the 
stock of Greek hterature, and they have 
shown how little we know of what 1s lost. 
Greek literature seems to have been mecher 
than its extant remaims indicate, and when 
we pass judgment on 1t, we must remember 
that we are dealing with a mere portion of 
a lost world whose full power and range we 
are unable to estimate. The remains, no 
matter how magnificent, are only remains. 

The student of modern literature who 
approaches Greek will be surprised by the 
ease with which he can accommodate him- 
self to it. Unlike ancient Oriental wmtings 
it seems to have been written by men like 
ourselves. Its great qualities are not funda- 
mentally dissimilar from those we admire in 
Dante or Shakespeare, and its writers seem 
to have had a conception of language and 
its uses which 1s still generally accepted. 
Greek poetry achieves its effect through the 
sustamed rhythm of words chosen for their 
imaginative power, and Greek prose through 
the persuasiveness and clarity which are essen- 
tial to eloquence. But with a fuller acquamt- 
ance its unique characteristics are revealed, 
and Greek takes a place as special as that 
of English or Itahan or French. The people 
and their language show certain constant 
qualities through their history, and if we can 
isolate these, we can get some notion of the 
peculiarities of Greek literature. 
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Compared with most modern hiterature 
Greek 1s surprismgly simple and unadorned, 
but this simplicity has nothmg m common 
with the unsophisticated candour of folk- 
song or the self-conscious simplification 
famihar among the over-civilized It 1s 
reached through an omission of anything 
which seems unessential and by an emphasis 
on what seems structurally or emotionally 
important. It may be seen in the straight- 
forward art of the epic, m the small scale 
of tragedy, mn the directness of historcal 
narrative Just as the Greek Iandscape has 
a beauty of shape and line, and as Greek 
sculpture lacks the varied pattern of medieval 
or Oriental sculpture 1n its self-contamed and 
restrained effects, so Greek hterature achieves 
its special distinction by omitting everything 
that 1s not essential to the plan of the whole 
and securmg its effect by the power given 
to each part m its place The Greeks had 
& sure mstinct for what was really signifi- 
cant, and they omitted everything else. The 
omission need not have been conscious or 
deliberate It was the natural activity of a 
people whose genius saw where exactly the 
beautiful lay and how to dispense with pre- 
lmmarnes and elaboration 

This natural artistic sense was allied m 
the best Greek wmiters to great intellectual 
Seriousness and power Seemg many things 
with unclouded eyes and unbiassed by satiety 
or prepossession, they brought the full force 
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of their minds to the consideration of ther 
art. They wrote nothmg down which had 
not passed an exacting self-criticism. In par- 
ticular they avoided the sentimental and the 
purely decorative. They seem to have felt 
that poetry must be mtimately allied to 
common experience and be shared with most 
men. Therefore they built 1t out of the prmm- 
ary emotions and let alone the twit corners 
of sensibility and the fleeting shades of senti- 
ment. They wrote not for cliques but for 
humanity, and they knew how to distinguish 
between the temporary and the permanent. 
Much of their art was popular in the sense ' 
that 1t was performed before large crowds in 
the open air. But even so they never made 
the mistake of judging the intelligence of an 
audience by that of its lowest members. 
Poetry, bemg a serous affair, demanded 
attention and concentration, and the Greek 
audiences responded to the claims on them, 
becoming good listeners and intelligent critics. 
Exposed to such attention the poets had to 
do their best There must be no shoddiness 
and no redundance Every stroke must tell, 
every word do its work. 

The lessons learned from the study and 
practice of poetry assisted the Greeks when 
they came to write prose Here too we find 
the same intellectual grasp of essentials, the 
same economy of structure and freshness 
of treatment. Greek prose is normally con- 
cise and often simple. Truths of great acute- 
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ness and situations of real moment are ex- 
pressed with such directness that at first we 
are puzzled and feel that it 1s almost childish. 
Then we realize that this 1s another aspect 
of the Greek desire to state the essential and 
nothmg more On the whole they dishked 
fine writmg, and for all its subtlety and 
power ther prose seems to avoid anything 
except its proper purpose of conveying in- 
formation But behind the austere exterior 
hes a reserve of strength Thesimplest words 
may yield a profound truth and an emotion 
which 1s all the stronger for bemg disciplined. 
Greek prose reaches its effects through the 
sntellgence and touches emotions beyond 
the reach of superficial rhetoric Even the 
orators, who have to appeal to all available 
emotions, make a strong appeal also to the 
intelligence They feel that first they must 
prove their point. 

In consequence of this self-disciplme Greek 
literature lacks many features common m 
English or Itahan, even m Latin It lacks 
the vague splendours and the pursuit of the 
indeterminate which are the hfe-blood of 
romanticism. Its epic and its drama seem 
plam and even pmm when placed beside the 
luxuriant jungle of Amosto or the teemmg 
life of Shakespeare. The Greek attitude to- 
wards nature seems unimaginative until we 
realize the absolute mghtness of every word. 
Not for them the appheation of human 
emotions to stones and trees or the feelng 
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that nature has importance apart from man. 
In their prose equally we miss many familar 
forms. Here are few of the raptures of reli- 
gious eloquence or esthetic appreciation, few 
even of the high austerities of scientific 
demonstration. There is a lack of the prose 
epigram and the purple patch. But there 1s 
mstead an austerity whose concentration and 
aptness makes much rhetoric look shoddy 
and much demonstration verbose. 

The history of Greek poetry 1s that of a 
process in which traditional forms are turned 
by men of genius into art. Epic, lyme and 
dramatic poetry all had their origms in simple, 
perhaps awkward, forms which could not be 
reckoned seriously as art. But these were 
transformed by the poets into something 
quite different, where even the old peculiarities 
and awkwardnesses contributed to the whole 
effect. For 1t 1s characteristic of the Greeks 
that they did not vent new forms of litera- 
ture but perfected those they possessed. To 
the last their choral odes and their dramas 
kept the marks of a humble origin A similar 
conservatism prevailed mn their choice of sub- 
jects. In epic, drama and choral lyrie ther 
stories were all drawn from the remote past 
of the Heroic Age, and yet the poet was 
not only allowed to treat a traditional story 
as he hked but he was judged by the on- 
ginahty and msight which he brought to it. 
Like an Italian painter with episodes from 
the Bible, he could take his story and treat 
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it as he chose, giving 1t whatever turn or 
alteration he pleased. In the great treasure- 
house of myth and saga, the accumulated 
wealth of youthful fancy and imagination, he 
could find an almost mexhaustible supply of 
dramatic and delightful stories. Conscious of 
having something to say and of his capacity 
for saying it, he could take a well-tried theme 
and recreate it, and if he really made some- 
thing new and good, his success would soon 
be recognized 

He was of course helped by the pecuhar 
qualities of the Greek language Its flexible 
syntax simplified the expression of comph- 
cated thought, its vast vocabulary, formed 
from many dialects and older obsolete tongues, 
allowed an almost endless vanety of style ; 
its combination of short and long syllables 
permitted a peculiarly elastic and musical 
metric quite beyond the reach of any modern 
European language The wmiter of prose, no 
less than the poet, employed words whose 
force and freshness had lost nothing i use 
and whose evocative power had not been 
dulled by convention or meptitude New 
compounds could always be mvented, new 
metaphors exploited, new effects made from 
® small alteration m word-order or a dex- 
terous collocation of vowels Tradition helped 
instead of hindering by providing for the poet’s 
use a store of delightful and useful expedients 
which he could use as and when he hked. 
Even -to-day, when oC pronunciation of 
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ancient Gieck 1s a vexed question and the 
associations of 1ts words are perceived dimly 
through the must of years, the language 1s still 
bright and luminous, still stamped with the 
power and directness of the men who used 1t. 

In spite of its restrictions Greek literature 
is never arid as its imitations have sometimes 
been. Perhaps 1t lacks vagueness, fancy, and 
sentiment, but 1t has mystery, mmagination 
and passion. The discipline only serves to 
bring out the rich equipment which went to 
its making. The imaginative vision which 
informs all great hterature is particularly 
noticeable in Greek. What a rapt attention 
had seized, was conveyed to others with 
@ consummate capacity for communication 
through words. If the Greeks were not 
really like children, as the Egyptians told 
Solon that they were, they had at least the 
child’s gift of seemg things with absolute 
clarity and concentration. Therefore there 
was no need for them to enhance their feel- 
ings with rhetoric or to seek for majesty in 
obseurity. Their work is often oratorical, 
often difficult, but they had to address them- 
selves to crowds and they were grappling 
with many difficulties for the first tame. If 
they ever felt the temptation to wnte merely 
for effect, they did not yield to it Ther 
attention was turned elsewhere, to the great 
occasions of passionate tension and intellec- 
tual effort m the lives of men whose eyes 
were open and whose wits were alive. 
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THE origins of Greek hterature are lost The 
Greeks attributed the first fhghts of song to 
Orpheus and Lmus and Muszus, but even in 
antiquity nothing of their works was known, 
and their existence 1s open to question For 
us Greek literature begins with the name of 
Homer and the two epies of the Jliad and the 
Odyssey. Unfortunately, for more than a hun- 
dred years such controversy has raged over 
these two poems that ther place in history 
has been obscured and even ther reputation 
undeservedly affected Here 1t must suffice 
to say that the Zhad and the Odyssey were 
composed in the mnth or eighth century z.c, 
that “thew style, construction, and temper 
mply the existence of a single author, that 
there 1s no good reason to abandon an ancient 
and universally accepted tradition that his 
name was Homer and he came from the Greek 
coastland of Asia Minor On the other hand, 
it 1s equally certain that Homer did not create 
epics out of nothing, that his work was the 
culmmation of a long tradition of bardic 
poetry, that to this tradition he owed his 
stories, his language, his metre, many of his 
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devices for making his work intelligible and 
attractive. He may have even embodied frag- 
ments of earlier poems, though he probably 
altered them 1n the process. Nor 1s the text, 
aS we possess it, free from interpolations and 
linguistic changes. But the creative manner 
of a great poet reveals itself throughout, and 
the poems must be the work not of a school 
of poets but of a single man indebted to a mch 
tradition. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey are heroic epics. 
They celebrate the great deeds of a generation 
which has passed from the earth and did what 
later men could not do. Their values are 
those of an age which judges everything by 
the standards of the heroic man who is equally 
notable in council and in war. These poems 
are the echo of events which shook the world, 
and lke other heroic poetry they were com- 
posed in the aftermath of war and conquest. 
The conquerors are setthng down m their new 
possessions, and m the growing civilization 
bards entertain their masters by the recitation 
of heroic domgs. Homer is already far from 
the war of which he sings, but he has appro- 
priated the standards of the Heroie Age, and 
he is an authentic bard, tramed in rhapsody 
and recitation. He composed for hsteners, 
not for readers, and his art is the art which 
grew in the courts of the Greek conquerors 
and colonists of Ioma. 

The Heroic Age of Greece was the main- 
spring of the epic tradition. It existed in 
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the thirteenth and twelfth centumes 3.c., 
when the confederated Greek tribes tried to 
establish new kingdoms in Asia Mmor and 
Egypt. From historical documents we know 
the anxety they caused to the Pharaohs 
and the Hittite Kings, but their own poetic 
imagination crystalhzed these racial struggles 
into the story of the Siege of Troy, the mch 
fortress which guarded the passage from 
Europe to Asia over the Dardanelles In the 
process many facts must have been distorted, 
but the epic poets kept the memory of efforts 
and achievements, even of failures, belonging 
to an age when men were still the sons of 
gods. To this tradition we owe the Jhad. 
It tells of the siege of Troy, and though its 
action falls into the last year of the ten years’ 
siege and the actual capture lies outside its 
scope, it gives the main characters and issues 
of the Trojan War. Its action takes place 
mainly on the battlefield or m the camp, its 
chief characters are soldiers, and many of its 
excitements are mihtary Its broad plan suc- 
ceeds in giving a picture of the Heroic Age 
at war, and the details of fighting are written 
for men who understand war and could take 
the fine pomts of a good fight. At a first 
reading the Iliad might seem to be a great 
Picture of heroie warfare, so full 1s 1t of single 
combats and great attacks, so much space 18 
given to the ebb and flow of armies on the 
battlefield A hero has his crowded hour and 
gets wounded only to be succeeded by another 
21 
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hero. In thisthe Ziiad resembles other martial 
epics, but its plot, though complicated, 1s really 
based on an original and important theme. 
The Ihad, as Homer tells us, 1s the story 
of the wrath of Achilles. In this son of a 
sea-goddess, gifted with all that a man can 
ask, brave, beautiful, eloquent, but doomed to 
an early death, the Heroic Age found an ideal 
embodiment of itself. Even m the defects of 
his nobleness Achilles is the authentic hero. 
Therefore Homer took him for his story. But 
the context in which he placed him 1s not that 
which old stories had made familiar. In them 
Achilles must have been pre-eminently the 
warrior, who lost his friend Patroclus and re- 
venged himself cruelly on his friend’s slayer, 
Hector. The Iliad tells a different tale. The 
theme of “the wrath of Achilles * has been 
made into a tragic theme in which Achilles 1s 
the protagonist. His tragedy 1s that in spite 
of his half-divine gifts he makes the wrong use 
of his opportunities. He quarrels with his 
hege-lord, Agamemnon, over a captive girl, 
and right is onhisside. But then he refuses to 
fight and lets his friends suffer loss and defeat. 
In their humihation they ask for his help, and 
Agamemnon makes generous apologies But 
Achilles persists mn his refusal. He is now 
definitely in the wrong. He has broken the 
principle that a man must stand by his fellows 
mn need Worse follows. Patroclus asks to 
be allowed to help the defeated Achzans. 
Achilles lets him go and lends him his own 
22 
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armour. Patroclus is lulled by Hector and 
the armour stmpped from his body. Then 
Achilles takes the field, but his impulse 1s 
entirely desire for vengeance on Hector. Half- 
mad with anger and merciless to anyone who 
gets mm his way he pursues Hector to death 
and then mtends in defiance of all heroic 
codes to mutilate his body. In the old story 
the close came with this savage revenge, 
but Homer leads to a different conclusion. 
Hector’s father, the old man Priam, comes to 
ransom the body from the slayer. When he 
sees the old supplant “ kissmg the termble 
man-slaying hands which had slain many of 
his sons,’’ Achilles’ heart 1s stirred to pity. 
He remembers his own father, and all traces 
of his passion disappear. He gives up the 
body ; anger 1s purged m pity. Disaster has 
played its part, and Achilles 1s himself again. 

This 1s the central theme of the Jlad, but 
round this Homer has set another story, that 
of the fall of Troy And here too he has his 
ethical mtention. Troy is besieged because 
Pans has abducted Menelaus’ wife, Helen. 
In spite of entreaties from the Trojans he 
refuses to restore her, and Troy suffers m 
consequence On Troy, as on Achilles, hes 
the curse of an mfatuation sent by the gods. 
It 1s clear that Troy will fall and its fall will 
bring unreckonable miseries of death and en- 
slavement But because the Trojans too are 
heroes, they stand by Paris and pay for their 
loyalty. And in this tragedy, parallel to that 
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of Achilles, Homer is careful to delineate 
the chief character. Hector 1s the ideal 
opponent and antithesis of Achilles. Born of 
ordinary human parentage he has the qualities 
which make a man instead of a hero. His 
very bravery 1s deliberate and inspired by love 
of his country. He has moments of doubt, 
even of fear. A devoted husband and father, 
the favourite son of his old parents, he 1s 
tied with human responsibilities as Achilles 
never is. Lovable and admirable, he fights 
magnificently because he must, but he never 
for long enjoys the sweet delight of battle. 
Over him too there hangs the shadow of 
death. The man 1s pitted against the dem- 
god, and the man must perish. Hector seems 
to belong to an age later than that of the 
great heroes. He lacks their sublime self- 
confidence and their freedom from common 
clams. So in spite of his intimate appeal 
he is not so important as Achilles, but he 1s 
an adversary perfectly conceived for him. 
These two themes, of Achilles and Troy, 
are set in a world of living men and women. 
Tradition must have provided Homer with 
the names and leading qualities of his char- 
acters, and perhaps to 1t he owed the epithets 
attached to them, “ Agamemnon, king of 
men,” “‘ white-armed Helen,’ “ Priam of the 
good ashen spear,”’ “ Nestor tamer of horses ” 
But just as he took “ swift-footed Achilles ” 
and made him into a tragic hero, so Homer 
turned these creatures of saga into living 
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bemgs His characters fall into two groups 
admirably constructed and contrasted. The 
Achean hfe 1s that of the camp Here are 
the High King, Agamemnon, impulsive and 
passionate, overburdened with responsibilities 
but capable of generous and brave actions, old 
Nestor, garrulous, wily and delightful, full of 
the garnered wisdom of three generations, the 
young Diomedes, who has been taught “ ever 
to be the best and to surpass other men”’ 
and does not shrink from attacking the gods 
in battle, Odysseus, the embodiment of sense 
and stratagem In Troy hfe 1s different. 
Hector has his supporters in the abductor 
Pans, who 1s not without charm and relies of 
physical courage, and in the young and chival- 
rous princes Sarpedon and Glaucus But here 
the real masterpieces are in the old king, 
Pnam, worn with disasters but courageously 
enduring though he knows that the worst 1s 
yet to come, his wife Hecuba, fiercer than 
her husband but lacking his real reserves of 
courage, the patient and pathetic Andro- 
mache, Hector’s wife, and the radiant, tragic 
and beautiful Helen She appears seldom, 
but we soon know her wearimess and solitude, 
her hatred for her own beauty and for the 
goddess who gave it her She 1s a fitting 
object for the deadly struggles which centre 
round her 

These different themes and characters are 
connected in a story of some complexity, 
varied with many episodes and often travel- 
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Img far from Achilles, But they are held 
together by one thread—the effort which the 
Achwans make when Achilles refuses to fight 
and its results, including the return of Achilles 
to the field. Naturally m such a poem there 
is much description of fighting, but Homer 
knows how to keep it lively. He will vary it 
with those similes which are the ancestors of 
all similes, short pictures drawn with great 
brilliance from the poet’s own world. The 
great Ajax in obstinate retreat is like an ass 
strayed into a field and refusing to be beaten 
out of 1t; Paris running to battle 1s like a 
barley-fed stalion running to the pasturage 
of the mares ; Apollo destroys the wall of the 
Achean camp as a child destroys a sand 
castle he has built; the hght shines on 
Achilles’ head lke the fire ht m a beleaguered 
city for neighbours to see and bring help. 
The scene too is always changing. From battle 
we are transported to the walls of Troy where 
Hector talks to his wife and tries to take up 
his child, who 1s frightened by the plumed 
helmet and only comforted when his father 
takes 1t off, or two opponents will stop fight- 
ing and tell delightful stories of ancestors who 
fought with monsters, or we are enchanted 
with the shield which Hephestus makes for 
Achilles, inlaid with delicious pictures of peace 
and war. 

Homer composed for recitation, and his 
narrative lacks the close cohesion of books 
written to be read slowly. He has to empha- 
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size the important pomts and neglect the rest. 
Therefore his story seems loosely kmt. He 
omits much that might give greater complete- 
ness, and once he has finished with an episode 
he dismisses 1b summarily, not troubling to 
tidy the loose threads of narrative. But these 
apparent carelessnesses are part of his technical 
skill They help the rapid movement of his 
poem, and no epic travels at such a speed 
or gives such an impression of active and 
abundant hfe The story 1s always the poet’s 
first consideration and 1s never a peg for his 
philosophy To this rapidity the conventions 
of style contmbute The stock lnes and 
epithets make attention easier. But the real 
secret of the speed les m the movement of 
the dactyle hexameter, a metre almost 1m- 
possible in English, and in Homer’s capacity 
for keeping to the pomt. His imaginative 
vision sees exactly what happens, and he re- 
ports 1t as an eye-witness in succinct and vivid 
words There 1s no film between him and his 
characters, no distortion due to their belong- 
ing to the past He is carmed on by his 
story, and he carmes us with him. 

In achieving such results Homer 1s helped 
by kus language It is in a sense artificial. 
It was never spoken 1n ordinary life and takes 
hberties with rules It 1s poetical speech, 
meant for themes more majestic than common 
hfe, full of synonyms and alternative forms, 
with a rich and adventurous vocabulary com- 
pounded from many sources. It 1s the work 
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of many generations of poets, and 1ts power 
is the greatest tribute to Homer’s anonymous 
predecessors who perfected 1t. To them he 
must owe the beautiful recurring epithets, the 
“* rosy-fingered *? dawn, the “‘ loudly-resound- 
ing’? and the “ wine-dark ”’ sea, the “am- 
brosial ” might, the “ long-shadowing ”’ spear. 
To them too he must owe some repeated 
phrases which have an air of great antiquity 
and seem to belong to a time when common 
things were dignified with peculiar titles, the 
“* barrier of the teeth,” the “ holy might ” of & 
man, the “‘ yellow heads of horses.”? Yet in 
spite of archaisms this style seems always 
natural and appropriate. It is mvanably 
lucid, and rts richness serves to keep the sub- 
ject at the proper level of heroic dignity. 
For the Iliad 1s consistently heroic and 
derives its special power from its sense of 
human achievements Homer maintains an 
outlook which 1s only possible for a man 
trained in the standards of the Heroic Age. 
Because true dignity belongs to man and can- 
not be lessened by comparison, even the gods 
must suffer. If Homer makes his men lke 
gods, he makes his gods ike men. They have 
moments of majesty, when Zeus nods and 
shakes Olympus, when Poseidon crosses the 
sea mm three strides, when Apollo descends 
with the plague “lke the night.” But their 
action 1s not usually on this plane. Their hfe 
1s hke a holiday, the immortal counterpart of 
the feasting in a King’s palace. So by a 
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curious paradox Homer finds’ mn them that 
element of comedy which he seldom finds in 
men. The war-god Ares is wounded and 
screams for pain; Hera tricks her husband 
with amorous wiles; the love-affairs of Zeus 
are catalogued with mock solemnity. These 
divine diversions are almost comic relief and 
belong to pure art Homer’s religion was not 
puritanical, and he could laugh at the gods. 
They are reheved from the anxieties of man, 
but they are also relieved from his moments 
of strife and splendour. In their world there 
1sno heroism There 1s no need to be solemn 
about them 

True dignity belongs to man, and he 1s a 
sufficient subject for poetry. This 1s the secret 
of Homer’s outlook. He sees man occupied 
with great undertakings and menaced with an 
inevitable doom In this hes the pecuhar 
pathos of Achilles, and m the sense of the 
brief moment to be caught hes Homer’s char- 
acteristic sublimity When the old men “ hke 
crickets’ discuss Helen and say “It 1s no 
matter for indignation that men should fight 
for such a woman; she 1s strangely hke the 
immortal goddesses to look upon,” they ex- 
press Homer’s own view. The war may bring 
unreckonable horrors, but 1ts cause 1s strangely 
magnificent. When Hector’s wife 1s full of 
forebodings, Hector has no soft comfort for 
her. He says ‘“ there will be a day when holy 
Thum shall be destroyed, and Priam, and the 
people of Priam of the good ashen spear.” 
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But perhaps the most mtimate passage is 
where Achilles, half-mad with the death of 
Patroclus, refuses to spare the hfe of Priam’s 
young son, Lycaon: “ But, friend, you too 
must die; why do you lament in this way ? 
Even Patroclus died, who was a much better 
man than you Do you not see what a man 
I am, beautiful and strong? I am the son 
of a noble father, and a goddess was the 
mother who gave me birth ; but even over me 
hangs death and powerful doom. There will 
be a dawn or a sunset or a midday when 
some man shall take away my life from me 
in war, shooting me with a spear or with an 
arrow from the bow-string.” 

When Homer composed the Odyssey, he must 
have felt that he could not repeat the tragic 
effects of the Iliad. The Odyssey 1s a story 
of adventure and its roots le not in heroic 
lays but in immemorial folk-tales and popular 
stories. It tells of a man who after many 
troubles and wanderings comes home to find 
his wife besieged with suitors and kills them 
This ancient theme 1s built into an epic of 
rich complexity by the incorporation of other 
stories equally ancient and by a plot of great 
mgenuity and human interest The story 1s 
less diffuse than that of the Iliad and there 
1s a greater economy in the structure The 
main plan 1s simple and masterly. The first 
section tells of Odysseus’ home in Ithaca ten 
years after the capture of Troy. The pathetic 
but not uncalculating Penelope is uncertam 
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and unwilling to decide whether her absent 
husband is dead or not There is some 
comedy 1. Homer’s treatment of her, but 
there 1s also pathos and sympathy for her 
isolation and perplexity The suitors who in- 
vade her home and devour her wealth are a 
study mn vulgarity, far removed from the 
heroes of the Ikad In them heroic digmity 
has given place to self-satisfaction and self- 
seeking Their admiration of Penelope 1s 
adventitious and perfunctory. What they 
want 1s her wealth and the position 1t brings. 
They have their personalities and separate 
traits, but they are all alike contemptible, and 
Homer 1s careful to keep us from feelmg any 
sympathy for them 

The chief personality of this section 1s 
Odysseus’ son, Telemachus He 1s on the 
vetge of manhood, shy and sensitive, but the 
shame he feels at the suitors’ treatment of 
his home prompts him to action, and he risks 
his life in a voyage to find news of his father. 
In the course of this we meet some old frends 
from the Ihad, and it 1s plam that the same 
hand which created Nestor and Helen 1s still 
at work But the real purpose of the voyage 
is to create our need for Odysseus His 
absence 1s continually remarked, and we are 
made to feel a great curiosity about him, to 
ask where he 1s, and that 1s why Homer took 
such pains to make us feel his absence 

The second section concerns Odysseus him- 
self from the fall of Troy to his home-coming. 
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It 1s a masterpiece of story-tellmg and has 
been the despair of all its umitators The 
construction 1s partly narrative by the poet, 
partly a recital by Odysseus himself. By this 
device we start where we left Telemachus but 
are taken mght back to earlier events. In- 
cidentally Odysseus 1s made more intimate by 
having to speak for himself. We see the 
reckless spirit which carries him into desperate 
straits and the wits which get him out of 
them. The poet passes no judgment on him, 
but plainly he finds Odysseus an ideal of man- 
hood, courteous, courageous, princely, ready 
for any mishap but pursuing steadfastly Ins 
determination to get home and see “‘ the smoke 
leapmg up from his dear native shore.” 

In this section Homer has retold some 
ancient stories of fabulous monsters and 
adventures in uncharted seas Versions of 
these stories may be found 1m folk-lore from 
Polynesia to Scandinavia, and their antiquity 
is past calculation. The one-eyed monster 
tricked and blinded by a stranger calling 
himself ‘*No Man,” the winds let out of @ 
bag to carry a ship all over the sea, the ogress 
“big as a mountain ” who eats sailors, the 
enchantress who transforms men into beasts, 
the drug which makes them forget their home, 
the moving islands and collidmg rocks, all 
these may be paralleled outside Greece. They 
existed before Homer and would have sur- 
vived 1f he had never hved. But Homer's 
pecuhar art is to exalt the fancies of folk-lore 
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mto poetry The primitive versions are con- 
cerned largely with anmmals, with the crafty 
fox and the yumping hare, but Homer applies 
them to men Even the man-eating one- 
eyed ogre, Polyphemus, has some of the 
clumsy and bestial pathos of an abonginal 
savage. His gluttony and drunkenness, his 
clumsy jokes, his affection for his ram, make 
him inteligible and not entirely unsym- 
pathetic. And the witches Circe and Calypso, 
the “ Hawk’? and the “ Concealer,”’ despite 
ther magic and their desert islands, are 
delightfully human m their admiration and 
affection for Odysseus. 

In one or two places the preservation of 
ancient stories mm other countmes shows the 
quahty of Homer’s art An Egyptian story 
of 2000 B.c tells of a hero who 1s wrecked 
and after floating on a log of wood 1s washed 
up on an island, where he sleeps long from 
exhaustion He wakes to meet a beautiful 
Serpent who gives him royal entertamment 
and sends him away m a ship loaded with 
gifts In outlne this resembles Odysseus’ 
adventures m Pheacia, but mstead of the 
serpent we have the enchantmg figure of 
Nausicaa, the King’s daughter, who when she 
Is washmg clothes on the beach meets the 
sea-solled and naked Odysseus and with per- 
fect simpheity and self-possession clothes him 
and sends him to her parents From them 
Odysseus receives boundless hospitality, and 

& 1s a country where everyone 1s rch 
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and happy. But even m this Never Never 
Land Homer creates a real world. The King 
and Queen have their human side, ther 
anxiety to impress the distinguished stranger, 
ther consciousness that they are the only 
people in the world who count. To them 
Odysseus tells his adventures, and this stirring 
tale of endurance 1s the proper contrast to 
their idle, agreeable, and sheltered lives 
Another ancient story 1s that of the hero 
who crosses the Ocean and calls up the ghosts 
of the dead. Connected with the name of 
Gilgamesh 1t was familar m Babyloma and 
Assyria. Homer too takes Odysseus across 
the Ocean. He digs a trench and fills 1t with 
blood, and the ghosts come up to drnk, 
for only so can they regaim for a little their 
lost vitahty. In this remote scene Homer 
provides something more than necromancy. 
When they have drunk of the blood, the shades 
speak. Among them 1s Odysseus’ mother who 
has died in his absence and of whose death 
he has not heard. He questions her about 3t, 
and she answers: ‘ Neither in my halls did 
the Far-Seeing Shooter of Arrows come on me 
and kill me with gentle shafts, nor did any 
disease attack me, such as most often with 
hateful corruption robs the hfe from the 
limbs, but desire for thee and thy ways, 
glorious Odysseus, and thy gentleness of heart 
took away my honey-sweet life.”? Odysseus 
tries to embrace her but she slips away “ lke 
a shadow or a dream.” ‘The old theme of a 
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strange adventure 1s made intimately human 
and pathetic 

The second section closes with Odysseus’ 
return to Ithaca on the enchanted ship of 
the Pheacians, and the rest of the poem 1s 
concerned with his adventures at home and 
ther culmmmation in the slaughter of the 
suitors. Here Homer returns to the manner 
of the first section. Events are told on a 
full scale with free play for character and 
conversation Odysseus 1s revealed m turn 
to his son, his old nurse, his swineherd, his 
wife and his father Recogmtions delighted 
the Greeks, and Homer contmves his with 
mgenuity and vanety More touching than 
any 1s the scene where the old dog, Argus, 
lying m the dung-heap full of ticks, old and 
neglected, recognizes his master He wags his 
tail and droops his ears, but cannot even crawl 
up to him, and dies after Odysseus has seen 
ium = Through this senes of encounters Homer 
brings Odysseus to his revenge on the suitors. 
The speed of the narrative increases, and the 
note of benevolent comedy yields to some- 
thing more smister The old theme of re- 
venge takes command , there are portents mn 
the sky, and the seer, Theoclymenus, proclaims 
them - “ Ah! wretched men, what evil is this 
yousuffer? In night are your heads wrapped, 
and your faces, and your knees below, and 
lamentation 1s kindled, and your cheeks are 
wet with tears The walls drip with blood, 
and the fair aaa ay 2 the fore-court 1s 
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full of ghosts, and full the court also, of 
ghosts sped to Exebus and the gloom below. 
The sun 1s destroyed out of the sky, and an 
evil mist 1s spread over all.”? Methodically 
and coldly Odysseus proceeds to his revenge. 
His triumph 1s due to his bowmanship, and 
he shoots down the suitors with unerring aim. 
The details of the killmg show that good 
shooting was appreciated by Homer, but there 
is also a fierce dehght mm the punishment of 
men “who honoured no one among mortal 
men, either good or bad, who came unto 
them.” 

The slaughter done, we might expect the 
Odyssey to come to a close, but the Greeks 
hked to end 1n quiet ease and dignity, and the 
stray threads of the plot had to be gathered 
together. Therefore the poem continues until 
Odysseus has buried the suitors and made 
himself known to his wife and father. All 
that 1s natural enough, but more interesting 
1s the scene where the ghosts of the sustors 
gather beyond the stream of Ocean and talk 
with the great heroes of the Iliad, and 
especially with the murdered Agamemnon. 
Here Homer pomts his moral and unites 
the Iliad to the Odyssey. The array of great 
dead 1s in strong contrast to the suitors, men 
of meaner Imeage and unheroic behaviour, 
and we realize that Odysseus and Penelope 
belong to the nobler company and that this 
time nobility has trumphed. 

Between the Iliad and the Odyssey there 1s 4 
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noticeable difference of temper. The Iliad 
celebrates heroic strength, but the Odyssey 
celebrates heroic wit and cunnmg Much of 
Odysseus’ triumph 1s due to his bemg cleverer 
than his adversaries In his task he 1s aided 
and abetted by Athena, whose tenderness for 
him 1s delightfully unashamed She admires 
him because he has all the qualities she likes 
most in herself She is not above praising 
trickery and dishonesty, though her praise 1s 
not without ony Odysseus triumphs over a 
meaner world because he 1s mm every way & 
better man than those who try to dispossess 
him But 1t1s hard to feel that in the Odyssey 
Homer has kept all his old confidence in life. 
The high heroic world is menaced by upstarts 
who lack the heroic virtues and think they can 
reap rich rewards without qualification of 
effort The slaughter of the suitors seems the 
last flung of the heroic generation before 1t went 
down to oblivion And perhaps this note 
of despair, mmplicit and modified though 1t 
1s, accounts for the great praise given to 
Odysseus’ wits Wits win their greatest re- 
nown when other nobler qualities have failed, 
and Odysseus comes into his own when 
Agamemnon and Achilles are dead They 
perished and Odysseus survived, because he 
was cleverer than they were, and therefore 
Homer makes him his hero 

An ancient critic compares Homer in the 
Odyssey to the setting sun, “ whose greatness 
remains without violence,”’ and there 1s truth 
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inthewords. If we miss the abundant vitality 
of the Jliad, we are recompensed with greater 
mtimacy and fuller detail. The chief charac- 
ters are drawn with more fullness than any 
m the Zhad except Hector, and the whole 
of hfe on Ithaca 1s revealed from the swine- 
herd sleeping among his pigs to the maids 
flirting with the suitors at the palace, from 
the secret store-room of Penelope to the busy 
hfe at the well or the silent cave to which 
the gods have their own entrance. In this 
world where the sea 1s never out of sight or 
hearing, where the goats pasture among the 
rocks and the crops are grown 1n hollows on 
the hill-side, Homer places his drama, and 
from 1t he fills the interstices of his story. It 
1s a small world where everyone 1s known and 
a stranger 1s a great event, where the great and 
the humble speak on equal terms, and the 
King’s father works 1n the orchard with gloves 
to keep off the thorns All takes place on 
misty islands on the edge of the Greek world, 
far from the plains of Troy or the rich palaces 
of the Peloponnese. The isolated members of 
a royal house are almost alone in their exposure 
to danger and dishonour. They fight their 
battles unaided, and their triumph 1s that of 
their mherted nobleness. 

Even if we allow for many differences be- 
tween the ad and the Odyssey, the resem- 
blances are more numerous and striking. In 
both there 1s the same generous understanding 
of humanity, the oe pleasure m the good 
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things of life, in eatmg and drinking, 1n wealth 
and courtesy and hospitality, m skull at shoot- 
ing or ship-buildig, m the numerous details of 
pastoral hfe, m cows, sheep and pigs, finally n 
all the natural sights of the Greek world, in the 
sea-birds diving or perching on rafters, m the 
rise and fall of the wind, in the return of even- 
ing and morning, 1n the sun and the sea and the 
sky If Homer was blind, and the tradition 1s 
but poorly founded, he remembered well what 
he once saw. Few poets have the gift of con- 
veying visible things so clearly as he can. In 
the Odyssey he gives freer play to this gift than 
in the Ziad and wmtes of harbours safe behind 
chffs, of gardens where frwt never fails and 
caves clothed with creeping vines He had 
good ears too, and his verse repeats the scud- 
ding of water under a ship, the bleat ofsewes 
1n their stalls, the wash of waves on rocks, the 
bumping of a stone downhill 

But all this is only the background for his 
great characters Out of their actions he 
made his poetry, and though he was capable 
of lyrical sweetness, he kept to his special art 
and made the chief interest of his epics what 
1s done and the people who doit His great 
effects are of emotion expressed m action, and 
he secures his object through his characters 
without ever obtruding his own judgments on 
life or on them So im the end he remains 
impersonal We know his tastes, what men 
he hked, what he noticed in the world, but of 
what he thought, what judgments he passed, 
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what he hoped or feared for his time or his 
art, he says not a word. The first poet of 
Europe keeps company with Shakespeare in 
that his works have been denied to lim 
because he excluded his own name and 
opinions from publicity and fame. But as a 
poct we know him. He laid the foundations 
of Greek literature, and the Greeks turned to 
him continually for inspiration and example. 
He was the father of both comedy and 
tragedy, and though his epic manner could 
never be successfully reproduced, other poets 
learned from it how to shape ther maternal 
and to manage their language. From him too 
they learned that economy im presenting ex- 
perience which keeps us wondering that so 
much can be said in so few words. What he 
almost alone possesses, what none of his suc- 
cessors 1n epic has shared, 1s his wide range of 
creation. His world was circumscribed by the 
knowledge of his age, but he packed 1t with 
living? men and women and fashioned from 
saga and folk-story characters and events as 
vivid to-day as when he brought them mto 
existence. 

Behind Homer stands a society conscious of 
success and anxious to hear itself praised, but 
life in early Greece was not always passed m 
this noble air. The other side of the picture 
may be seen m Hesiod whom antiquity 
claimed to be a contemporary of Homer and 
whose Works and Days may go back to the 
eighth or ninth marl Bc. Hesiod came 
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from Ionia to the mamland and hved an 
Beeotia where conditions were harder and the 
glorious past more remote. He belonged to 
the class of small farmers and thought little 
of the nobles for whom Homer composed. 
For him kings are not “sons of Zeus” but 
“* devourers of the people ” and his chief inter- 
est 1s in the daily struggle for existence The 
Works and Days was written for use It 1s a 
handbook for Hesiod’s brother, Perses, who 1s 
a bad manager and needs advice about farm- 
ing It 1s wmtten by a man who knows what 
he 1s talking about, who knows how hard 1s the 
struggle for existence but faces the facts 
courageously and prudently. The poem 
describes the Farmer’s Year in Boeotia in tts 
natural setting, 1ts stories, and its hopeless- 
ness. 

To this didactic task Hesiod brought con- 
siderable qualities He suffers from the in- 
evitable comparisons made between him and 
Homer He had few of Homer’s gifts, and he 
was attempting somethmg new 1n his applica- 
tion of the epic manner to a didactic subject. 
The Works and Days lacks design and 1s full 
of delightful wrelevances The movement of 
Hesiod’s verse 1s slower than Homer’s, though 
it has rts own dignity and solemnity But 
Hesiod 1s no mean poet He 1s the first 
Europesn poet who writes of nature for 1ts own. 
sake He knows it with the eye of the farmer 
who watches every sign and marks ils signifi- 
cance When the crane fles south, he must 
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get in the harvest ; when the cuckoo sings m 
the oak-Ieaves, he must put his hand to the 
plough. He has seen the woods groaning 
when the winds blow from Thrace and the 
animals shiver and droop their tails, and he 
knows those summer days when the cicada 
sings unceasingly and the goats are fat and the 
wine 1s at its best. He knows too that calm 
at sea when the alighting gull leaves a mark on 
the water. For himself he prefers the land, 
but there is money to be made by sea, and he 
must not hide the fact from a starving world. 

This farmer’s wisdom is mixed with some 
delightful stories. Hesiod 1s the first to tell 
of Pandora’s jar and the Five Ages of Man. 
His art 1s lively and skilful. He knows how 
to make his effect, whether 1t be the golden 
necklace which the Graces and Persuasion give 
to Pandora, or the deaths of the men of the 
Golden Age “as if overcome with sleep,” oF 
the heroes who dwell ‘in the Islands of the 
Blessed by deep-eddying Ocean *? He-has an 
eye for the significant detail, and though he 1s 
unashamedly didactic, he knows how to make 
even morality imteresting. He 1s a great 
collector of maxims, and all have the con- 
cision and gaiety of the best proverbs. He 
knows that “ potter quarrels with potter, and 
builder with builder,” that “ half 1s more than 
‘the whole,”? and he has wise words to say 
about a sense of honour which does no good to 
a man in need and about politeness to neigh- 
bours and letting enemies alone. His morality 
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is entirely practical, but at times he is stirred 
to a fine indignation by the presence of injus- 
tice m the world, and he denounces princes 
who abuse ther power Might may seem to 
trumph in nature, and the hawk refuses 
mercy to the nightingale 1n its clutches, but 
Hesiod knows that Zeus has his three thousand 
immortal guards who watch over men and will 
certainly punish those who use crooked justice. 

Hesiod was one of a school of poets, and 
other works in his manner were attached to 
lis name The Theogony, wmtten by an 
anonymous poet, who refers to Hesiod as his 
master, is an exposition of the gods of Greece, 
ther descent and functions. Apart from its 
unrivalled mterest for the study of early 
religion it has merits of its own. The poet 
announces in an impressive exordium that the 
Muses have appeared to him, and bade him 
tell the truth and inspired him with power to 
speak “ of things that were before and are to 
be”? We are introduced to the Olympic gods 
and their forerunners, Chaos, Earth, and 
Heaven, the Titans and the Giants In the 
unravelling of this complicated piece of divine 
history the poet sometimes gets lost m his 
anxiety to present his facts correctly, and 
poetry yields to exposition But he has his 
great moments, and when he describes Zeus’ 
conquest of the Titans, he achieves a real 
sublimity whose excellence may best be seen 
if we compare 1t even with such masterpieces 
of cosmic narrative as the early Norse 
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poems: “No longer did Zeus withhold his 
strength, but straightway his heart was filled 
with anger, and he showed forth all his power. 
Together from the sky and from Olympus he 
lightened continuously as he walked. His 
bolts flew with thunder and lightning thick and 
fast from his strong hand whirhng a holy fire. 
And the hfe-bearing earth was burned and 
crackled, and the limitless forest roared loudly 
with the fire. All the land boiled and the 
streams of Ocean and the unharvested sea.” 
This is grimmer and simpler than anything m 
Homer, and it belongs to a more primitive 
world, but the poet’s art 1s equal to his vision, 
and that 1s no small clam. : 
Hesiod’s literary progeny seems to have 
been prolific The poetry that followed nm 
seems to have become more mstructive and 
less literary It exulted m catalogues of 
names with small descriptions attached, and 
later 1ts writers were much used as sources for 
stories or plays. But of this hterature very 
hIttle survives. One complete poem, The 
Shield of Heracles, deserves a mention. It 1s 
a description of a work of art and may owe 
something to Homer’s account of the shield of 
Achilles. But 1t 1s an honest piece of writing. 
Tts author 1s more than a connoisseur of metal- 
work. He has some sympathy with heroic 
doimgs, and he has watched nature with care, 
noting the wild boar whetting his teeth and 
foaming at the mouth before he attacks his 
hunters or vultures fighting over the body of 
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@ goat or hmd which a man has killed unwit- 
tingly and left to die. 

While the Hesiodic school were exploiting 
their traditional folk-lore, the epic poets were 
busy mn Ionia Homer was followed by a 
school of poets who filled the gaps between 
the Ihad and the Odyssey and completed a 
cycle of epic poetry from Zeus’ decision to 
reduce the earth’s population to the death of 
Telemachus Of this vast hterature hardly 
anything survives, though some stray quota- 
tions show that it must have been worth 
reading But we still possess the remnants of 
a delightful form closely connected with it 
The so-called Homerte Hymns were written by 
bards for recital before the more serious recital 
of the epic poems at feasts and public holidays 
They concern a god or goddess, presumably 
that one whose feast 1s being held, and they 
tell a relevant episode Some thirty survive, 
and they vary m length from over four hun- 
dred lines to only six or four. Their dates are 
as varied as their contents, and the latest may 
come from the classical age But they have 
@ unity of manner which shows how strong a 
force was tradition m mouldmg Greek htera- 
ture. Their style, based on Homer, is less 
restramed than his, and sometimes they lack 
clarity But the words have the same fresh- 
ness and the metre the same rapidity. They 
are authentic products of a great narrative 
tradition 


The Homerte Hymns are never so Serious as 
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the Iliad, and they do not treat of stern subjects 
like Odysseus’ revenge on the suitors. They 
tell of the gods, who being exempt from death 
and pain live a hfe that men would hike to hive 
but may not. So they are full of humour and 
joy. They take us into a world of gay adven- 
ture, where Hermes tricks Apollo and steals 
his oxen, where Dionysus 1s captured by 
pirates but turns himself mto a hon and 
frightens his captors mto the sea, where 
Aphrodite appears to Anchises on Mount Ida 
in raiment brighter than the glitter of fire and 
makes him fall m love with her. Or they take 
us to a still rarer world where Apollo conducts 
the heavenly choir, the Muses sing to his 
accompaniment and the Hours and the 
Graces dance with their hands on each other's 
wrists Nor is at least one poet afraid to make 
the gods more significant by making them 
more like men. The Hymn to Demeter tells 
the beautiful story of the rape of Persephone 
and of her mother’s long search for her. The 
poet has a fine range, from the splendid and 
terrible scene where Persephone stretches her 
hand to pluck the magic flower, on which all 
earth and the sea have smiled, to the pathetic 
and wistful Imes where Demeter, disguised 
as an old woman, becomes a nurse and 1s 
caught by a mother warming her child at the 
fire to make it immortal. Even the small 
hymns of # few lines are full of charm, calling 

the swan which sings of Apollo, or Earth, 


ba the Hearth, or some other dehghtful 
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moment in a religion whose festivals were 
really feasts. The wmiters of the Homeric 
Hymns were not concerned with the troubles 
which beset Hesiod or with the great events 
of which Homer sang. They sang mstead of 
the immortal gods and of the blissful life which 
was theirs. 


CHAPTER II 
EARLY ELEGIAC AND LYRIC POETRY 


Tue conditions which produced epie poetry 
could not Jast for ever, and when the age of 
heroic monarchies gave way to that of more 
leisured and less militant aristocracies, there 
was @& corresponding change im hterature 
Personal emotions and experiences took the 
place of old stories; amateurs wrote poetry 
as well as professionals ; poetry itself became 
more immediate and intimate The change 
first becomes evident with the appearance of 
the elegiac couplet, a variation of the epic 
hexameter mn the direction of lyric verse, 
which was to endure from the seventh century 
p.c. to the late products of Byzantum. By 
combmuing the dactylic hexameter with alter- 
nate pentameters something new was given to 
poetry The unit was no longer the para- 
graph but the couplet, and with the change 
the poet could express himself m a smaller 
compass instead of in the unrestricted periods 
of the epic style. In its first appearances the 
elegiac couplet hes half-way between the free 
epic style and lyric monody. It keeps the 
epic language and rhythm, but the poet talks 
about himself when a chooses. 
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The elegiac seems to owe its name and 
existence to Anatoha It was omginally a 
song accompanied by flute-playmg, and as the 
flute was used especially for marching and 
feasting, the first elegiacs are military and 
amorous. Perhaps the earhest example 1s a 
poem by Calhnus of Ephesus (fi 660 sc), 
urging his countrymen to take arms against 
some unspecified enemy To judge by the few 
hnes left Callmus had a fine bright style His 
appeal 1s to the sense of honour, since a man 
must die when he must, why not gloriously m 
battle mstead of ving unhonoured and dying 
unmourned at home? The brave man 1s the 
peer of demi-gods, “‘ for as a tower men see 
him before their eyes, for though he 1s but one 
he does deeds worthy of many” More of the 
same style can be seen m the remams of 
Tyrteus (fl 650-680 Bc ), said to have been 

,an Athenian schoolmaster who came to Sparta 
and helped by his songs and leadership in the 
subjection of the rebellious Messenians He 
1s less of a stylist than Callmus, and his verse 1s 
sometimes rough But he has a fine mdigna- 
tion and a real sense of the horrors of war, as 
well as of 1tsglories. Has appeal is to courage, 
his call to the young men not to let the old suffer 
or to spend their own years in beggary or exile. 
His verse 1s simple, but 1t has smcemty and 
directness and the persuasive power that comes 
from a direct appeal to pride and prowess 

More talented than either Callmus or 
Tyrtseus was Mimnermus of Colophon (fi 680 
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BC.). He developed the other side of the 
clegy, its amatory character. He 1s the first 
hedonist of literature, the first poet to pro- 
claim unashamedly that in our short passage 
to the grave all that matters is pleasure and 
especially love. Hating old age and death he 
writes of them with great feeling, and his 
hedonism 1s justified by his sense of the fleeting 
character of all enjoyment. By him the black 
Fates stand, the one with the doom of painful 
old age, the other with the doom of death. 
Man’s life passes like the flowers of the spring, 
and he must enjoy himself while he can; 
‘“‘ What life 1s there, what pleasure, without 
golden Aphrodite? May I die when I care 
no more for these things, for secret tenderness 
and honey-sweet gifts and sleep?’ These 
sentiments are expressed in a style of singular 
flexibility and sweetness. Mimnermus under- 
stood his craft well and borrowed from Homer 
just as much as he needed. The bulk of his 
work seems to have been written to a flute- 
girl, Nanno, and through his Roman‘imitators, 
Propertius and Ovid, he 1s a founder of love- 
poetry. But he could write equally well on 
other topics, and a beautiful fragment shows 
how well he could tell a piece of mythology. 
He writes of the laborious sun, who has never 
any respite from his work ; for even when he 
has reached the West, he must travel back 
under the earth m a golden cup to the 
Ethiopian land where his chariot and horses 
are waiting for the a 
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The chmax of this personal poetry was 
reached in @ man of very different character. 
Archilochus of Paros (fl 648 Bc ) was known 
to posterity as the Scorpion, and his violent, 
passionate, and attractive personality still 
breathes through the broken relics of his work. 
Poor and unsuccessful, he hved an adventurer’s 
hfe round the Atgean, fightin¢ in Thasos, 
fighting in Eubcea, unhappy im his love as mn 
ins busmess, quarreling with his fmends and 
persecuted by his enemies. His masterful 
intelligence brought him no good except in his 
art, but in this he seems to have been an 
original genius who left a lastmg impress on 
the language. If not the mventor, he was at 
any rate the perfecter of those 1ambic and 
trochaie metres which later played such a 
part in Attic drama A wniter of beautiful 
elegiacs, he extended their scope to mclude any 
theme that suited his whim from the spear 
which was his food and drink to the shield 
which he lost in battle agamst the Thracians 
He broke the shackles of Homenc imitation 
and invented a brillant dashing style full of 
colloquial phrases, proverbs, and bold myen- 
tions of his own He followed his emotions 
and was concerned only with them, and his 
appalling sincerity 1s stamped on every word 
he wrote He was capable of wishing every 
evil to his enemies, and he 1s the first known 
poet of hate But he has more tender gifts 
In words of deheate simplicity he describes a 
young gul carrying miyete and roses, or he 
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foretells the unnatural horrors portended by 
an cclipse, or he watches the rough sea and 
waits for the coming storm. He wrote fables 
about animals, full of wordly wisdom and wit, 
full too of his own distaste for hfe. The 
Greeks classed him as an innoyator equal to 
Homer, and it 1s sad that we cannot enjoy the 
full range of his genius 

While personal poetry grew in Joma and the 
islands, the mainland matured its traditional 
forms in a different manner. From the be- 
ginnings of thar Instory the Greeks had had 
songs accompanied by music and dancing. 
These might be m honour of a god or goddess 
or belong to some specially holy season or 
place. They were largely concerned with the 
great occasions of birth and marrige and 
death, with vintage and harvest, with pesti- 
lence and famme. The song was sung by 4 
choir which performed rhythmical movements 
and was directed by a leader. Homer records 
such singing, but simpler forms might be seen 
m children’s games whose memory 1s _pre- 
served. For instance, one party of children 
would sing 
‘ Where are my roses, where are my pansies, where 

is my beautiful parsley ?” 


and the other party would answer 
“ Here are your roses, here are your pansics, here 
is your beautiful parsley = 
There ‘vere many such games, and at Sparta 
they were part of education and sung by 
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orgamzed choirs ll children were tramed 
m them, and the transition was not difficult 
from this sumple form to an elaborate art 
From such songs and dances grew Greek 
choral poetry, a form of art deeply associated 
with ceremonies and requiring of 1ts makers a 
knowledge of music and dancing as well as of 
verse Throughout its history it kept features 
mphert in its omgms Nearly always 1t told 
of some god or hero, perhaps because 1t was 
connected with his festival It was a great 
repository of moral maxims. Unlke Homer, 
the choral poets felt called to make statements 
about Iufe and behaviour, and from all comes 
the same message that man must remember 
lus mortal state and not try to rival the gods 
It also contamed personalities. The poet 
could speak freely about himself or the mem- 
bers of his chor He could praise a patron or 
a host, and this often led him to tell episodes 
of family history These heterogeneous ele- 
ments make choral poetry difficult to under- 
stand, and sometimes its allusions seem 
irretrievably lost Indeed, of all the forms of 
Greek poetry it 1s perhaps the most remote 
from modern taste. But for the Greeks 
themselves 16 was bound up with the most 
solemn and glorious occasions m their hives, 
and to 1t they confided some of ther most 
mtimate thoughts Though at times it seems 
stiff and formal and though it 1s never easy to 
follow, this choral poetry bas moments of 
concentrated magnificence and real sublimity. 
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In the more popular art of the epic these 
special beauties are not to be found, and by 
its possession of them the choral ode takes us 
to the heart of Greck hfe. 

At Sparta in the seventh century 3.c. the 
authorities patronized the arts and imported 
musicians and poets. A Spartan literature 
began with Terpander (fl. 676 3.c.), who wrote 
hymns, and Tyrtecus, who wrote elegies. 
Spartan festivals already included choral 
dances for girls and boys, and the new poets 
wrote for the old needs. The measure of their 
success may be seen in a beautiful, difficult and 
mutilated poem written by Aleman (fl. 680 
Bc.) for a choir of maidens. Aleman came 
from Sardis in Lydia, but he assimilated the 
Spartan dialect and Spartan ways. In the 
Maiden Song he shows the traditional features 
of the ode—the myth, the maxims, and the 
personalities. Indeed, the last are so intimate 
that they are far from clear, and the intention 
of the poem is still uncertam. It seems to 
have been sung before dawn at some religious 
festival. Other chows are competing, but 
Aleman’s choir hopes for the prize because of 
the beauty and talents of its leader, Hagesi- 
chora, who may not sing as well as the Sirens— 
for they are divine—but 1s at least like a 
swan on the River Xanthus. Despite 1ts lost 
allusions the poem 1s full of brilhant images 
and melodic beauty. The delicacy which 
compares the girls to colts or birds, the short 
nervous sentences, ida movement of the 
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metre, give delightful ghmpses into an all but 
lost world 
Other fragments of Aleman show that he was 
capable of writing with crystalline limpidity 
Two deserve quotation In one, written when 
he was old, he regrets that he can no longer 
take part in the dance ‘‘ No longer, maidens 
with honey-sweet tones and voices of desire, 
can my hmbs carry me Would, ah! would 
that I were a kingfisher, who flies with the 
halcyons over the flower of the wave, having 
a careless heart, the sea-blue bird of the 
** In the other he describes night : 
“The peaks and the valleys of the mountains 
are asleep, the promontories and the water- 
courses, and all the tribes of creeping things 
which the black earth nurses, wild beasts who 
roam the mountams and the family of bees, 
monsters in the depths of the blue sea, and the 
tribes of the long-wmged birds are asleep ”’ 
The cry that the Greeks had no poetry of 
nature 1s disproved by this 
Aleman 1s the only choral poet of the seventh 
century from whom any words survive His 
contemporaries in Jona were writing neat and 
bitter satires, preferably on women. There 1s 
not much merit m Simonides’ (fl. 680 pc) 
equation of different sorts of women with 
different animals, nor does his imitator 
Hipponax (fi 542 Bc ), who revived his art m 
the next century, indicate that much has been 
lost with their works But about 600 8 c. the 
island of Lesbos gave a new poetry to the 
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world. The poctry of Sappho and Alexus 
may perhaps have its origins in folk-song, but 
it is neither choral nor popular. Jt was 
written to be sung before their friends, 1ts 
origins are local and personal. But because 
of the genius of 1fs writers these boundaries are 
transcended, and the appeal of this poetry 1s 
univeisal. In Sappho and Alczus sensibility 
and passion were perfectly united to con- 
summate craftsmanship. They had much of 
the greatest 1mportance to say, and they knew 
exactly how to say 1t. Sappho’s language has 
the simplicity of plain speech raised to the 
highest pitch of expressiveness She uses 
hardly a word that does not belong to her 
vernacular, but her choice 1s faultless and her 
arrangement mevitably mght She has the 
art of mctre at her finger-tips. Each stanza 
is the perfect vehicle for the emotion it con- 
veys, and the words fall into 1t without any 
stress or effort She 1s an exponent of the 
highest style in which nothing can be other 
than what 1t 1s. 

Sappho lived with a circle of women and 
girls between whom there was little formality 
and no artificiality. To these friends her 

oems are addressed, and as she felt’ power- 
fully and deeply, her work has often the power 
of tense passion Her name, maligned by the 
corrupting umagmnations of Alexandria and 
Rome, has suffered from her passionate attach- 
ments and unrestrained tenderness, but no one 
who reads her poetry can feel that it is the 
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reflection of anything but the purest love 
She 1s the perfect exponent of the pangs of 
unrequited passion, of the regret of partmg and 
the memory of old love These eternal topics 
are treated by her with a directness that makes 
metaphor otiose She states the facts with 
such power that they are sufficient m them- 
selves, and the smallest fragments of her work 
are still mstinct with hfe She has only to 
say “I loved you, Atthis, once—a long time 
ago”? or “the spring’s messenger, the love- 
voiced nightingale’? or “I have a lovely 
child with beauty lke golden flowers, Cleis, my 
beloved,” and nothing can be added or taken 
away 

Her longer pieces tell of the mtenser 
moments in her emotional hfe She prays to 
Aphrodite to keep her promise and release her 
from the anxieties of love, or she tells how in 
the presence of her beloved her lips are sealed, 
her eyes blind, and her ears full of a buzzing 
Or she writes of a frend who has gone to 
Lydia and “surpasses the Lydian women as 
when the sun 1s set the rosy-fingered moon 
surpasses all the stars The dew 1s spread 
abroad in beauty, the rose blooms, the tender 
grass and the flowering clover ** Or in simple, 
direct words she writes of a friend who has 
broken her promise to remember her and the 
happiness they once shared But she does 
not always write under the strongest stress of 
passion She 1s capable too of pure joy, when 
she hears the water en among the apple- 
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trees or secs the moon swelling to fullness or the 
evening-star biing back the sheep and the goat 
and the child toits mother. She can write with 
scorn of an ignorant woman who will flit dimly 
among the unsubstantial ghosts because she 
has never plucked from the Pierian rose-tree, of 
dae exquisite and fitting beauty of a young 
bride, 


Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the top- 


most bough, 
A-top of the topmost twig,—which the pluckers 


forgot, somehow— 
Forgot 1t not, nay, but got it not, for none could get 


it till now.? 


Song came naturally to her unmmpaired 
sensibility, but her powers were more than 
those of mere song. She touched with com- 
plete mastery on the strongest passions and 
turned them to music. She assailed the 
hardest tasks of poetry and she succeeded, as 
only the very greatest have succeeded, mn 
saying in perfect words what she felt in her 
moments of concentrated insight and un- 
umaginable excitement. 

Her friend, Alezeus, had not her intensity nor 
her femmmine susceptibility. He was a man of 
action, concerned with war and pleasure, and 
ins poetry 1s the record of his busy hfe. He 
resembles those cavalier poets who wrote songs 
im the intervals of fighting, but his power 1s 
stronger than theirs He 1s essentially mascu- 
Ine, and his verses have a toughness and force 
1Trs D. G. Rossetti. 
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that accord with his soldierly character. Less 
adventurous m his metres than Sappho and 
less a master of the vernacular, he was still 
a considerable craftsman, capable of convey- 
ing gay intoxication or bitter hatred or 
religious devotion as his mood dictated His 
most famous poems were concerned with his 
long fight agamst the Lesbian tyrants, Pit- 
tacus and Myrtilus. Agaimst them he gave 
full play to his spleen, and he was a master of 
abuse He mvented the famous figure of the 
ship of state and wrote bravely and nobly of 
the perils in front of himself and his frends 
He wrote too with great charm of his own hie, 
welcoming his brother back from Babylon, 
where he had slain a man five cubits high, or 
praising “ violet-haired, holy, sweetly-smiling 
Sappho” His hymns seem to have been full 
of grace, he had an eye for the picturesque 
detail, for Peleus brmging the Nereid, Thetis, 
to be his bride m the centaur’s cave, or for 
Castor and Polydeuces, the divine brothers 
who appear as lights in the storm and save 
ships from wreck 

After Sappho and Alezus there was no more 
poetry in Lesbos, but further south Anacreon 
(c 568-478 3 c ) inherited the art of personal 
monody. Time has been unkind to Anacreon. 
His mnumerable imitators have soiled his 
name and made him a type of bibulous and 
lecherous senhty. His genume fragments do 
not confirm this impression. Compared with 
his umitators Anacreon 1s remarkably healthy. 
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He enjoyed his life and complained when the 
end drew near. He was unashamedly fickle; 
he liked drmking; his passions were neither 
lasting nor profound. But he 1s an excellent 
poet of pleasure He gaily took what came, 
and wrote with a style that 1s at once light and 
strong. Even when the prospect of death 
appalled him, he wrote of 1t half in mockery. 
He saw himself with hoary temples and de- 
caying teeth, and he did not lke the grim pit 
of Tartarus; but he laughed at 1t while he 
wrote of 1t, and no doubt he died as gracefully 
as he had hved. He judged hfe by the 
pleasure 1t gave him, but he kept his wits 
lively. His imitators at Alexandria and 
Byzantium have left a large number of poems 
modelled on his which had an enormous 
influence on the literature of the Renaissance 
in France and England. But despite their 
charm they do not approach the orginal. 
Anacreon was 2 poet of pleasure, but he was 
also a master of words and a highly intelligent 
man. 

Anacreon’s world 1s very unlike Aleman’s 
The sixth century was a time of expansion and 
change. The ordered life of the self-contamed 
Greek cities was affected by new political 
movements and freer interchange of experience. 
Anacreon himself did not write for his friends 
at home, as Sappho and Alczus had, but found 
patrons where he could and lived under 
princely patronage in Samos, at Athens, and 
in Thessaly. The pee profession had be- 
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come migratory He must move on when his 
patron died or grew tired of him = The result 
was that poetry, especially choral poetry, lost 
its roots 1n local cults and rites, and the poets 
developed an almost international manner, 
writing a composite language made of different 
dialects and using the common stones of the 
Greek world instead of localtraditions In the 
course of winning their bread they had also to 
subordinate their personalities to the whims 
of their patrons and even at times to express 
sentiments which they did not fully share 
On the other hand, the necessities of competi- 
tion and the desire to please made them exert 
them powers to find new variations m their 
art, and the sixth century carried the choral 
ode to its maturity 

The great figure in this change was Stesi- 
chorus of Himera (c 680-558 8B Cc.) whose m- 
portance can only be gauged by what the 
Greeks say of him, as his scanty fragments 
give little idea of his powers He seems to 
have uprooted the choral ode from rts mtual 
connections and turned it mto a form of 
lyrical narrative He extended its length and 
scope, altered its structure and devised new 
metrical effects He was extremely enter- 
prising in his choice of subjects He helped 
or started the career of famous themes 
such as the murder of Agamemnon or the 
Egyptian Helen. His influence was enormous 
on Pindar, m whom we can see the enrichment 
given to the choral ode by this enterprising 
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choir-master. Another Greek from South 
Italy, Ibycus of Rhegium (fl. 560 3.c ), shows 
both the advantages and the defects of the 
changed condstions. He had a great name as 
a poet of love, and two fragments show 4 
passionate sweep that for all the gorgeous 
trappings recalls Sappho. In one he writes of 
a garden in the spring, with apples and streams 
and vines, but on him Love blows like a north 
wind and shakes him from head to foot. In 
the other he finds himself beng driven mto 
Love’s boundless net and he trembles like an 
old chariot-horse going unwillingly to the race. 
In these two poems Ibycus has a real affinity 
with the Ehzabethan song-writers and his 
sincerity 1s beyond question. But he had also 
to write for a living, and a new fragment from 
Egypt shows him as the adroit courtier of the 
tyrant of Samos and his son. This 1s court 
poetry meant to please and amuse, and if the 
poet’s heart 1s not in it, we must not complam 
While choral poetry developed in this way, 
the elegiac contmued to be the velucle of 
lersured men writing for their own satisfaction. 
The Athenian law-giver, Solon (fl. 594 3C.), 
used it for his political opmions and philo- 
sophy of hfe. He 1s not a great poet, but he 
has homely virtues of honesty and good sense, 
and he has too a seriousness and dignity which 
give power to his statements about politics 
Athens lay near to bis heart and what he says 
of itis noble and generous. But his verses are 
msignificant 11 ae and ,quahty when 
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compared with the considerable collection 
attached to the name of Theognis (fl 520 8 c.). 
If all these poems were by Theognis, we should 
have a full knowledge of the elegiac m the 
sixth century and a poet’s works well pre- 
served instead of in shreds and patches But 
the collection 1s more probably an anthology 
from different poets between about 700 B.c. 
and 460 Bc. A genume Theognis may be 
strained out of this medley, and he 1s a poet of 
first-rate mterest A Megaman aristocrat, 
deprived of his estates and driven into exile, 
he shows to the full the ideals and tempera- 
ment of the landowners who were disappearing 
before the triumph of democracy. 

Theognis’ poems are mostly addressed to 
his squire, Cyrnus, and expound his soldierly 
and chivalrous outlook For him the nobles 
are the good and the people the base With 
the first we should associate, but the second 
destroys the wits His amstocratic ideal has 
its foundations na creed He believes in the 
breeding of men as of rams and asses, he has 
a nobleman’s conception of pleasure. He likes 
wine and hospitality and the company of his 
equals He is a type, familar enough m 
history, of the exiled landowner complaming 
of injustice and abusing his expropmators. 
But he raises his complaints to the level of 
poetry He has an excellent eye for an apt 
image, he can clinch an epigram in a dexter- 
ous couplet. He can be genumely touchmg 
when he hears the bird’s cry proclaiming 
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spring and his heart 1s fluttered because other 
men own his fields. His best poem 1s his 
promise of immortality to Cyrnus. The 
majestic march of the lmes through the 
promise of immortal glory on the lips of men 
concludes with a pathetic and painful couplet 
in which he complains that Cyrnus mocks and 
tricks, and the surprising close recalls some of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

With Theognis the age of personal poetry 
has almost passed. In Athens at the end of 
the sixth century delightful songs, usually 
political, were sung at banquets in honour 
of popular heroes or chnching a piece of 
proverbial wisdom. But the great figures 
the age were Simonides (556-467 3.c.) and 
Pindar (522-448 Bc.). Both were exponents 
of the choral ode and both professional 
writers who toured Greece Both had a high 
sense of their calling, and though their person- 
alities were opposed and even antipathetie, 
ther success was the same. They showed 
what could be made of the choral ode by 4 
master, and with them 1t reached its supreme 
phase. 

Simonides was honoured as a wise man 
Hus words were quoted as examples of mpe 
judgment, and im his fragments there 1s 3 
predominantly ethical note. The longest 1s 
a severe sermon to the King of Thessaly on 
pride. In another he mocks a man who 
thought that his tomb would last as long as 
the powers of nature. : 2 a third he deseribes 
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how Virtue dwells on inaccessible rocks. But 
though he touches with power and charm on 
instructive themes, and that is no small 
claim, Sumonides 1s more than a teacher He 
1s a poet of rare quality, who makes his effects 
with the utmost reticence and self-restraint 
He relies for his success on the absolute mght- 
ness of his language This gives his style a 
peculiar brightness, and when he uses a meta- 
phor or smile, 1t comes with a sudden and 
g brilhance, as when he compares the 

swift reversals of happmess to the turn of a 
dragon-fly’s wing or speaks of a sound bursting 
on a great silence as “ fastened to men’s ears.”’ 
Behind this technique hes a great imagin- 
ative experience Simonides has that form of 
sublimity which comes from concentrating on 
a few purified emotions When he writes a 
dirge on the Greeks who fell in battle agaist 
the Persians at Thermopyle, he uses plain 
words: “‘ Of those who died at Thermopyle 
glorious 1s the fortune and fair the doom. 
An altar is their tomb, for lamentation they 
have remembrance, and for pity praise Such 
@ winding-sheet decay shall not obliterate, 
nor all-conquermg time. This sanctuary of 
noble men has won the glory of Hellas as 1ts 
keeper” This 1s a severe style, but it 1s 
well suited to the moment of hushed reverence 
over the unconquered dead Nor was Simon- 
ides afraid of pathos He tells of Danae and 
her child exposed in a chest at sea at mght, 
and the mother’s cry of anguish and her 
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prayer for safety are among the masterpieces 
of restrained pathos in which there 1s no trace 
of the sentimental. 

The defeat of the Persian invaders in 479 
B.c. brought Simonides to great fame with 
his mscriptions for the tombs of the heroie 
dead. From early times metrical inscrip- 
tions had existed in Greece giving a man’s 
name and family and perhaps some detail 
of his profession and achievements. They 
are often touching and graceful, but they are 
hardly poetry. The form was taken by Simon- 
ides and transformed mto something that 
remains a marvel. The Greeks of later ages 
often tried to rival him, but they always failed. 
In two or four Imes he immortalized the men 
of his time with the right word of praise and 
the just epithet. The most renowned is the 
epitaph on the Spartans who died at Ther- 
mopyle Translated, 1t says simply : “ Stran- 
ger, tell to the Lacedemonians that we he 
here, obeying their commands.” But m the 
original the assonances, the beat of the verses, 
the mixture of long and short words, make 
it a perfect work of art. Simonides wrote 
many such epttaphs, and each has its parti- 
cular beauty, whether it 1s that of the seer 
who kept his place in battle though he knew 
it meant his death, or Archedice, the daughter, 
wife, and sister of princes, who never hfted 
up her heart to pride, or a young man who 
dies before marriage, or a dog whose courage 
as remembered mn ar lonely places of the 
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mountams Hecould write witha penetrating 
irony of a shipwrecked sailor who “‘ came not 
for this but for trade ”’ and strike with deadly 
aim at a slanderous poet ‘“‘ After eating 
much and drinking much and saying much 
evil of men I am laid low, Timocreon of 
Rhodes’ In this restricted and mfinitely 
difficult medium Simonides found a perfection 
which demands a place among the umque 
successes of theGreeks No one but he could 
have done it, and he did it only because he 
wrote in Greek 

With this particular perfection Pindar never 
competed, nor were his gifts of this kind. 
Though a Beeotian and a pupil of Commna 
who wrote primitive old wives’ tales in broad 
dialect, he saw himself as a Hellenic poet and 
devoted his hfe to expoundmg what he thought 
to be the real glories of Greece To us he 
seems strangely old-fashioned and even reac- 
tionary He cared nothing for science or 
democracy or for any of the high causes which 
Athens has bequeathed to the world He 
belonged to an older order, his hfe was 
ruled by is behef in the tradztional religion 
and in the claims of nobility He reverenced 
all that belonged to the past, and his choral 
odes became a cent survival in an 
age which found its characteristic art in Attic 
tragedy Even m this chosen art he made 
few mnovations He took it as he found it 
and showed that 1ts restrictions and formalities 
could be made to yield a pecuhar beauty. 
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The bulk of Pindar’s extant work consists 
of choral songs written for victors in the four 
great athletic festivals of Greece. These have 
been supplemented in recent years by frag- 
ments of Pans, Dithyrambs, and Maiden 
songs, which show that whatever his subject 
or occasion, Pindar did not much alter his 
manner, and that it 1s no misfortune that the 
best preserved of his works concern boxers 
or chariot-drivers or runners. He exalted 
the occasion to his own mood, seeing athletic 
prowess as a god-given thing and recognizing 
in its possessors the blood of heroic ancestors 
The games are soon foigotten m the flights of 
his mmagination , the transitormess or trivial- 
ity of athletic glory is transfigured by the 
splendid wreath he bestows The most m- 
portant men of his time attended the games 
and at them Pindar met powerful patrons 
with whom he conversed as an equal. For 
then victories he wrote odes which were sung 
at the feasts or processions held when the 
victor returned home, and Pindar’s poetry 
conveys the splendour and gaiety of these 
occasions. 

Pindar’s poetry 1s difficult. His abrupt 
transitions from one theme to another, his 
allusive treatment of mythology, the compli- 
cated order of his words and the difficulty of 
catching the exact tone of his ethical judg- 
ments, make him at first sight the most ob- 
seure of the great Greek poets. But these 
obstacles may be sat aa and turned mto 
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an ynstrument of pleasure They take us into 
a special domain of fine distmetions where 
Greek aristocrats felt particularly at home. 
Pindar’s work demands even a greater effort 
than this. He wrote for mdi:viduals, not for 
a standardized and anonymous posterity. 
The compliments he bestows or the advice 
he gives, the aptness of his historical allusions 
and his anticipations for the future, often 
demand an effort of the magination to which 
recorded history gives little support Some 
of his heroes are otherwise unknown to us, 
and we are left to guess the purport of the 
stores and lessons which Pindar gives to them. 

But although at times a veil falls between 
us and Pindar, there remain the many inteJ- 
ligible beauties of his craft Its form provides 
& recurring pattern into which he throws the 
products of his rch fancy His adventurous 
collocations of words have the freshness of 
an art still dehghting in experrment He keeps 
the maxims, the myths and the personalities 
demanded by tradition, and impresses himself 
on all three The maxims came naturally to 
him He saw himself as the mspired inter- 
preter of the Pythian Apollo, and a hfe de- 
voted to the Delphic Oracle had equipped him 
with a store of wisdom about man’s relations 
with the gods He knows that man may not 
chmb the brazen sky or go on the wonderful 
~ road to the Hyperboreans, that he must not 

try to be God MHerem he the foundations 
of his ethics, but from this he deduces many 
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delightful conclusions. The code he advo- 
cates for man is the temperate use of power 
and wealth On this theme he speaks to his 
great Sicilian patrons. His code meludes 
courtesy, forgiveness—“ undying Zeus set the 
Titans free ’*—gratitude, hospitality, all the 
virtues possible to men who are unhampered 
by poverty and ready to make a generous 
use of their wealth 

These lessons are driven home by stories 
which form the central feature of nearly every 
ode. The virtues of kingship are illustrated 
by Pelops, the young prince who trusted to 
the gods and came to victory. Hospitalty 
recalls the feastmg m heaven when Apollo 
plays the lyre and the eagle nods drowsily 
on the sceptre of Zeus Conversely the sm 
of ingratitude 1s Ulustrated by Laon, who was 
tied to a wheel and thrown from heaven; 
“nm fetters he cannot escape he fell and pro- 
claimed this message for all men to hear,” 
and unfaithfulness 1s personified in Coronis, 
the girl whom Apollo loved; she betrayed 
him, and he destroyed her, though he saved 
lus unborn child from her womb When 
there 1s no particular lesson on his mund, 
Pindar chooses his story for other reasons. 
A Rhodian boxer prompts him to tell three 
stories about Rhodes, the King of Cyrene 
receives the Quest of the Golden Fleece; a 
Cormthian runner hears of Pegasus and Bel- 
lerophon who belong to his own town. If 
bis fancy moved him, om smal] hint was enough 
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for a long story, and sometimes Pindar just 
put m something that charmed his fancy 
with no attempt at relevance, let alone at 
morality 

In telling his tales Pindar picks a few delight- 
ful moments and elaborates them He as- 
sumes that all his tales are known and that 
what mterests his hearers 1s his new way of 
telling them He has a superb sense of 
details, and his narrative is a succession of 
separate sparklmg moments Pelops prays to 
Poseidon by the sea ‘* m the darkness, alone ’’ , 
Athena springs from the head of Zeus and 
“Heaven shuddered at her, and mother 
Earth’, Ixion hes with a cloud made in 
Hera’s mage, “* fumbling a sweet hie, ignorant 
man’”’, a Dionysian feast 1s held on Olympus 
when the cymbals of the Great Mother sound 
and Artemis leads in her hons from the wilder- 
ness. Pindar has, too, real powers of pathos, 
when he tells of the faithful brothers, Castor 
and Polydeuces, or of the slaughter of Cass- 
andra by Clytemnestra But his greatest 
and most characteristic moments are of pure 
vision, when he passes into a paradisial radi- 
ance and writes of the child, Iamus, born 
among the violets, of the wedding of Cadmus 
and Harmonia, when the gods came as guests 
and the Muses sang in Thebes, of Apollo who 
knows how many flowers are put forth in 
spring, of the life of the Blessed beyond the 


western sea among golden flowers refreshed 
by gentle airs 
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These glorious moments are part of Pindar's 
tributes of personal homage, and most of 
his odes close with words of praise or advice 
to his patrons. The praise 1s sometimes 
tedious. Lists of athletic victomes can have 
httle interest now. The advice 1s more inter- 
esting Sometimes, when he speaks to the 
King of Syracuse about kingship or to the 
King of Cyrene about clemency, he finds so 
grand a simphiity that every word tells and 
the poem closes m sublime and ecstatic 
beauty like a symphony of Mozart. But m 
the end it 1s not the patrons who mterest, 
but Pindar himself. His poetic personality 
is sustained throughout his work He trans- 
forms all his expemences into something 
unique and enthralling. At times he hits 
out blindly at his enemies; at times he 1s 
lost in strange apologies for his mustakes. 
But he has a bright vision. He knows the 
gods in their majesty, from Zeus, whose chariot 
1s the lightning, to Apollo the harp-player and 
silver-footed Aphrodite. For him Pegasus 1s 
still stabled on Olympus, Laon still fastened 
to his wheel At times indeed he felt that 
all was vanity, but he soon remembered his 
hopes and consolations. When he was an 
old man, he wrote what he had always thought, 
and it 1s a fitting epitaph on his work . “‘ Crea- 
tures of a day! what 1s anyone? what 1s 
he not? A shadow in @ dream isman_ But 
when the god-given brightness comes, a shining 
light 1s on men, and ae days. Dear 
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Mother Aigina, guide this city on her voyage 
of freedom, with Zeus and lord Atacus, and 
Peleus, and good Telamon and Achilles.” 
That was the world m which he hved. All 
was well when the bmghtness came, and at 
other times man must trust to the protecting 
gods Pleasure, glory, honour, hght up the 
darkness in which we live, and the poet re- 
veals their true significance to man. Though 
the society which embodied his ideals decayed 
and disappeared, he kept his faith to the end. 

Pindar felt mainly contempt for his younger 
contemporary, Bacchylides (505-450 8 c.), but 
this nephew of Srmonides learned ns art m 
& good school, and his sixteen odes show 
what happened to the choral ode in other 
hands Most of the Odes are called Dithy- 
rambs, but they have no connection with 
Dionysus and hardly mention his name 
They are written for festal occasions, often, 
like Pindar’s, athletic Their structure, too, 
recalls Pindar’s, but not their style and tem- 
per Bacchyhdes’ style 1s hmpid and gay, 
often beautiful with somethmg that recalls 
Simonides, an effortless clamty He knows 
how to choose his adjectives and when to loot 
Homer with advantage But he lacks Pin- 
dar’s seriousness, and when he 1s didactic, 
as he seldom 1s, he gives an impression of 
having nothing to say He was anxious to 
please, and he succeeded, for once at least 
the King of Syracuse preferred him to Pmdar 
and asked him to write the ode on his victory 
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in the chariot-race at Olympia. His real 
gift 1s for narrative, and some of his stories 
have a touch of genius. He tells how Creesus, 
King of Lydia, sets himself on a funeral 
pyre, but was rescued by Zeus and sent by 
Apollo to the Hyperboreans. His too 1s the 
story of the Calydonian boar-hunt and the 
death of Meleager. For his Athenian audience 
he composed two striking poems about ther 
national hero, Theseus. In one Theseus, 
mocked by Minos, dives to the sea-bottom, 
where he sees the Nereids dancing and Am- 
phitrite gives him a purple cloak In the 
other we have somethmg unique in Greek 
poetry, a dialogue between the chorus and 
ther leader who speaks in the person of 
Theseus’ father, Augeus, while his son 1s on 
the way to Athens, slaymg monsters and rob- 
bers. The mood 1s of excited expectation, 
and at the end comes the great peal that 
Athens is the hero’s goal. 

This poem pomts to a new age when the 
main honours fell to drama. After Bacchy- 
lides and Pindar the choral lyric ceased to 
count as a popular form of poetry Its tra- 
ditions were partly absorbed m the lyrical 
sections of the drama, partly corrupted m 
the new forms of the dithyramb, m which 
words were sacrificed more and more to music, 
and pretentious bombast was mustaken for 
the grand style. The remains of Timotheus’ 
(c. 447-857 B.c.) Persians show how far the 
corruption went. In this welter of cheap 
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realism and absurd periphrasis, where the 
Persians talk broken Greek and teeth are called 
“* marble-gleaming children of the mouth,” we 
can see that the fifth century had lost the 
taste for the austertties and grandeurs of the 


choral lyric It belonged to an older and 
more formal world 
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AN ancient form of the choral dance had 
been that in which men disguised themselves 
as animals to make themselves hke a god and 
assimilate some of his strength The dances 
outhved their original purpose, and when the 
religion of the new wine-god, Dionysus, came 
to Greece m the eighth or seventh century 
B.C., many of them were attached to his cult, 
and particularly he became the master of 
those who, dressed as goats, had served the 
spirits of the woods and of the wild He was 
the god of ecstatic exaltation, and he natur- 
ally became the master of all those who felt 
themselves in touch with nature’s secrets or 
sought to understand the mysteries which 
encompass man’s journey from the cradle to 
the grave. His mtes absorbed other mites of 
immemorial antiquity which accompanied the 
great and solemn occasions in hfe, particu- 
larly those when man finds himself confronted 
by superior powers inflicting suffering and 
death. At Sicyon the tyrant Cleisthenes took 
the choruses from the local hero Adrastus 
and gave them to Dionysus, but before this 
at Corinth about 620 3.c. the poet Arion had 
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organized the rites into a form of dramatic 
chorus The dithyramb or song to Dionysus 
was transformed from an impromptu song 
into a full chonic hymn with music and gesture. 
In time the dramatic element increased, and 
the chorus leader took on a character, as in 
Bacchyhides’ Theseus, and mterchanged song 
with the rest of the chorus 

Such dramatic song, however, might well 
have remamed unchanged in this form but 
for a pecular combination of circumstances 
In the second half of the sixth century the 
people of Attica began to find themselves 
Under enlightened princes who patronized the 
arts and entertamed distinguished poets from 
abroad, they leained to feel the need of litera- 
ture as the expression of their essential char- 
acter Their taste had been tramed and 
formed not merely by the presence of dis- 
tinguished foreigners but by the annual reci- 
tation of the Homeric poems mstituted by 
Peisistratus, and thei creative energy was 
ready to find its own means of expression 
Tt 1s characteristic that they found this not 
im any new form of hterature but m the 
ancient choral dances attached to Dionysus 
In the god of ecstatic excitement they saw 
the god of their own awakened yearnings, and 
m the song and dance m which he was cele- 
brated they found the elements of an art 
which was to preserve and present to posterity 
their thoughts and feelings about the funda- 
mental problems of humanity. 
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Attic tragedy began its history in the spring 
of 585 B.c when at the great festival of 
Dionysus Thespis appeared with his chorus 
of tragédoi or “‘ goat-smgers *? and presented 
an elementary drama Of his work nothing 
survives, but 1t 1s clear that 1t was not spoken 
but sung and was a kind of dramatic cantata. 
The acting was extremely simple, and only 
the leader had a definite part. But from these 
rude beginmmgs the Attic genius, hitherto 
almost inarticulate, found 1ts characteristic 
poetry. Throughout the fifth century tragedy 
was the chief literary art at Athens, and its 
last trrumphs comceided with the collapse of 
the Athenian Empire. It kept to the end 
the marks of its Dionysiac omgm and re- 
maimed both m character and structure dif- 
ferent from the tragedy of the Renaissance 
and the modern world. To its association 
with the god it owed the preservation of 
the chorus, who continued to express senti- 
ments proper to the religious consciousness. 
To this, too, 1t owed its pre-eminently serious 
character. Without bemg invariably tragic 
in the modern sense, 1t 1s always concerned 
with the great issues of life and death and 
especially with the relation of man to the 
gods. Onginally a cantata which told of 
fearful actions but did not portray them, it 
avoided the representation of violent action 
on the stage. Death or disaster was related 
by a messenger, not acted before the audience's 
eyes. The plots were, with few and notorious 
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exceptions, taken from saga and sutted to 
the solemnity of the occasion at which they 
were performed Tragedy remained a religi- 
ous activity, even when its creators had 
ceased to believe in the religion to which it 
belonged To it the great Atheman poets 
confided their deepest meditations, and m it 
the Athenian people found the art which 
touched most mntimately their common con- 
sciousness and made them realize their spirit- 
ual umty 

Of early Attic tragedy nothmg survives 
Anistotle ed that it consisted of “ short 
m and mdiculous language,’’ and 1ts pro- 
ducts ey have iver medieval reales 
plays e surviving plays were written b 
the three tragedians whom the Greeks one 
sidered the greatest They cover a century 
of development, and their vanety shows of 
what Attic tragedy was capable For ther 
full appreciation they require an effort dif- 
ferent from that given to moder tragedy. 
The unity of scene, the small number of 
actors, the stately language of set speeches, 
the conversations where the actors speak mn 
alternate complete hnes, the complicated 
choral songs, the difficult problems of religion 
and morality and the bland statement of 
homely truths, make Attic tragedy unfambar 
But behind the austere exterior hes a world 
of great poetry, controlled by masterful mtel- 
lects and as universal m its appeal now as 
it was in the great days of the fifth century. 
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Aischylus (525-456 3.c) belonged to the 
brilliant generation which defeated the Per- 
sian mvaders of 490 and 480 B.c. He fought 
at Marathon and had the fact recorded on 
his tomb to the neglect of any mention of 
his poetry. More than anyone he gave to 
Greek tragedy the form we know. He in- 
creased the number of actors from one to 
two; he reduced the number of the chorus, 
he made the spoken element more :mportant 
than the sung. He himself was always making 
experiments, learning from others, improving 
his dramatic technique. He composed on 4 
big seale. The unit of his art was not the 
single tragedy but three tragedies combmed 
by subject into a trilogy. This was followed 
by another play of a half-humorous character 
where a heroic subject was treated with levity. 
But of his Satyric plays, called after ther 
chorus dressed as satyrs, nothing survives. 
Zischylus worked on a plan mn which the 
single tragedy 1s part of a larger scheme and 
must be considered in relation to the whole 
The grandeur of his scale was more than 
matched by his poetic equipment His vision 
saw a humanity transfigured by its trans- 
cendent destiny, but he pierced beyond even 
this heroic world to vaster and more awiul 
shapes, He was a seer who saw into the 
mysteries of conflict and suffermg, but he 
was also a poet to whom universal issues 
were revealed in particular symbols, formed 
into rhythm and design. He thought not in 
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abstractions but in vivid images, and every 
word of lus work shows how naturally his 
experiences passed mto poetry The world 
he created was entirely his own, as individual 
and as grand as that of Michelangelo. But 
he never lost his grip on reality or ceased to 
be the son of his own heroic time. 

The earliest surviving play of Atschylus, 
the Supphant Women, dates from the first 
decade of the fifth century It 1s the first 
play of a tmlogy, and its two sequels, the 
Egyptians and the Daughters of Danaus, are 
lost Its archaic character may be seen mn 
the importance of the chorus who play the 
chief réle, in the simpheity of the action, m 
the small number of characters and in the 
loaded magnificence of the style The fifty 
daughters of Danaus have fled with ther 
father from Egypt to their ancestral home mn 
Argos rather than marry their kinsmen, re- 
garding such a union as unnatural Such 
plot as there is consists of their efforts to secure 
protection and the arrival of a herald from 
Egypt announcing the presence of the re- 
jected suitors The action is slow and the 
characters not mdividuahzed. The superb 
and stately words do not help to differentiate 
one person from another, and there 1s a strange 
stiffness in the mterchanges of speech. And 
yet the Supphant Women 1s not merely poetry 
but great dramatic poeiry. There is real 
excitement when the supphants pray to Zeus 
for dehverance or shrmk in horror before the ‘ 
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Herald’s menaces. But the sustained power 
and appeal of the play he in the extraordinary 
exaltation and excitement which pervade it 
and add strength to every word. If the play 
lacks action, 1¢ 1s full of passion and tender- 
ness, and if 1t seems stiff or simple, 1t 1s full 
of inner dramatic conflict. Every line comes 
from a powerful vision piercmg mto the 
anxieties and torments of the characters 
The core of the Supphani Women is the 
ethical problem which 1t treats Already m 
it Auschylus reveals himself as finding drama 
and poetry in an abstract question of morality. 
The women who shirk all wedlock are as 
much to blame as the Egyptians who try 
to secure them by violence, and in the sequel 
Zischylus seems to have given his approval 
to the single woman, Hypermnestra, who 
yielded to her woman’s instinct and became 
the ancestress of the Kings of Argos The 
conflict was deep and difficult, and Aéschylus 
treated 1t with great fairness and sympathy. 
But though this issue provides the shape of 
the trilogy, Aéschylus did not fall nto didactic 
or propagandist poetry. He saw the high 
struggle as something extremely important 
and exciting. Whatever the rights and wrongs 
might be, these were human beings concerned 
init. With his prophetic insight he saw that 
the conflict involved human fears and desires, 
and with these he was properly concerned. 
He had perhaps his own solution, but as 2 
dramatist and a poet he kept that till the end 
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and made his play out of secret discords in 
the soul 
Between the Supplant Women and the 
Persians, produced m 472 BC, hes a great 
The Peistans is remarkable m many 
ways It deals with an almost contemporaly 
subject, the battle of Salamis, fought eight 
years before, and 1t has to be judged as a 
single play unrelated to other members of a 
trilogy Thescene1slaid at the Persian capital 
of Susa, where the Elders and the Queen- 
Mother are full of forebodings about the fate 
of Xerxes and hs army A messenger brings 
the news of his defeat at Salamis, the ghost 
of the great king Darius appears and pro- 
phesies worse to come Then the fugitive 
Xerxes arrives, and the play ends with a 
lament between him and the chorus The 
Persians 1s not tragic m the modern sense It 
celebrates the heroie victory of Athens, and 
its core 1s the description of the Athenian 
victory. The messenger’s speeches are master- 
pieces Written by a man who knew what 
he was writing about, they lack the element 
of exaggeration which rums so much martial 
verse They are peeans of praise for victonous 
Athens But Aischylus 1s fair to the enemy 
and gives them a grandeur m defeat The 
old queen is dignified and noble, the ghost 
of Darwus has the authority of a great. king. 
Even Xerxes’ lamentations probably seemed - 
less unmanly to the Gieeks than to us 
The success of the Perstans hes in its style 
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andits temper. The majestic archaic imagery 
of the Supplant Women has given place to 
something more plastic and personal. The 
great lines are immediately effective and con- 
vey the triumphant atmosphere of the Greeks 
fighting for freedom. The heroic temper 15 
sustamed through the style, and though the 
beauty of the closing scene 1s mutilated with- 
out its music, the play reaches a truly emo- 
tional climax in this collapse of a proud power. 
Zéschylus has made poetry here out of the 
old theme that the gods smite the arrogant, 
and he leaves his verse to do 1ts work without 
underlining the moral. 

In the Prometheus Bound Zéschylus leaves 
man for the gods. The scene is set mw the 
deserts of Scythia, and there are no human 
characters. The Titan, Prometheus, has 
helped man by stealing fire from heaven, and 
the young god, Zeus, sentences him to be 
nailed toa mountain. The play is the first of 
a trilogy, and opens with Prometheus being 
nailed by Hephestus and Force. When they 
leave him he bursts out 

““O ghttermg sky and breezes swift of wing, 

And river-springs, and of the ocean waves 

Innumerable laughter, mother Earth, 

And on the sun’s all-seemng disk I call 

See what, a god, I suffer from the gods” 
In his solitude he 1s visited by the chorus 
of Ocean Nymphs, by Ocean himself, by the 
wanderingIo Tothese he foretells the future 
and explaims how much he has done for man, 
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complaining of Zeus’ treatment of hm He 
knows that in the end Zeus will be humbled, 
and he has a secret which controls his doom. 
Hermes hears this and demands to know 
the secret Prometheus refuses to tell and 
In a great storm and earthquake he 1s hurled 
down mto Tartarus 

The Prometheus Bound 1s one of the most 
mspired works of man. It moves with ease 
in a transcendental world where issues are 
greater and clearer than on earth Prome- 
theus 1s the personification of the spirit ready 
to suffer for the good he has done, and his 
unyielding pride makes him more rather than 
less sympathetic His character 1s brought 
out by contrast with the garrulous, time- 
serving Ocean and the tortured, delirious Io 
His eloquent speeches are proud pieces of 
self-justification He shows that lis trrumph- 
ant adversary Zeus 1s ungrateful and, ike 
all young tyrants, abuses his power. Our 
sympathies and even our ethical judgments 
are mainly with him against Zeus, and when 
Shelley wrote Prometheus Unbownd to foretell 
the fall of Zeus, the way was partly prepared 
for him by Aéschylus But it 1s meonceivable 
that m the lost Prometheus Delsvered 'schylus 
provided such a conclusion. He seems to have 
sketched a reconciliation between Prometheus, 
grown humbler with suffermg, and Zeus, grown 
less harsh with centuries of rule The conflict 
he depicted was between two right causes, the 
betterment of humanity and the necessity of 
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order. He had seen the growth of the Athen- 
1an Empire, and he knew that every consolida- 
tion of power meant the sacrifice of some 
positive good. He believed that even the 
gods could Jearn and improve their ways. So 
he foresaw an ultimate reconciliation between 
the two opposed powers 

In his next surviving play Aischylus returns 
to the heroic age. In 467 3c. he produced a 
trilogy on the sins and calamities of the House 
of Labdacus. The third play, the Seven 
agaunst Thebes, survives. In this the two sons 
of Gidipus die m mutual combat and the 
accursed lineage comes to an end. But in the 
play the curse 1s kept mm the background. 
Eteocles, the son who defends Thebes against 
his brother, 1s emphatically a soldier and © 
great man He 1s the chief, almost the mam, 
character He announces the coming of war, 
derides the chorus of women for their coward- 
1ce, makes his dispositions to suit each arrival 
ofnews The greater part of the play consists 
of scenes where he gives orders, and though 
they ‘have httle action, they have dramatic 
and descriptive beauty. Then Eteocles goes 
out to save the city by fighting his brother, 
and soon after we hear that both are dead. 
Here probably the play ended, and the follow- 
ing scene, which mtroduces us to the zmpend- 
ing doom of Antigone, seems to be an addition 
made to bring Aischylus’ conclusion into ime 
with that of Sophocles and Euripides. 

The structure of the Seven against Thebes 
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1s archaic. The semes of separate scenes has 
the stiff beauty of early sculpture or vase 
painting But the play 1s made by the 
imaginative conception which pervades it. 
Eteocles belongs to an accursed race, and 
with his and his brother’s death the curse 
ends But Aischylus does not make hm a 
puppet of destiny He goes of his own accord 
and nobly to his doom Heredity has not 
affected his character He knows that if he 
does not fight his brother, his city will be 
captured He has no hesitation and goes 

In 458 Aeschylus produced his last work, 
the Orestewa, consisting of three plays, Aga- 
memnon, Libation Bearers, Eumemdes This, 
the only extant trlogy, was considered by 
Swinburne to be “ on the whole the greatest 
spiritual work of man’ It shows us Auschy- 
lus’ powers at their greatest, though he 1s 
still learning his craft, and the extra actor and 
the pamted scenery troduced by Sophocles 
are both employed At the age of srxty- 
seven Auschylus still absorbed new ideas and 
built them mto his own characteristic form 
In the Oresterxa we can fully appreciate his 
methods and see how on the large scale of 
the trilogy he found full scope for his tragic 
effects 

The story 1s again of hereditaa It In 
the first play Agamemnon comes tomes victori- 
ous from the siege of Troy and 1s murdered by 
his wife Clyteemnestra ‘In the Iabation Bear- 
ers their son, Ouestes, avenges his father’s 
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death by killing his mother. In the Zumenides 
he is acquitted of guilt and purified. Each 
play has its own structure, but the whole has 
a masterly unity and deals with the single 
subject of blood bemg shed for blood. But 
the great problem is completely incorporated 
in the artistic whole. The characters illus- 
trate the problem by their actions, but they 
are not symbols of this or that tendency. 
They are individuals responsible for their own 
destimes, and the appalling conflict which 
they sustam comes from the clash of their 
wills. Such lessons as may be explicitly 
taught come from the chorus, the mouth- 
piece of the inspired poet, or from the thoughts 
suggested and feelings stirred by the presenta- 
tion of actions 

These three plays are more dramatic than 
the other surviving plays of Aischylus. The 
Agamemnon begins with the watchman wait- 
ing on the palace-roof for the beacon announc- 
ing the capture of Troy. He has been there 
for ten years, and when he sees the flare bis 
joy lasts only a moment because he knows of 
the awful secret mm the house—the guilty love 
of Clytemnestra for Aigisthus while her 
husband is away. The note of suspicion 
and impending retribution breathes through 
the great choruses, and the magnificent 
effrontery of Clytemnestra allays but does 
not dispel rt. Agamemnon arrives and 18 
forced by his wife’s words to walk on 4 purple 
carpet m defiance of the moderation @ con- 
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queror should show He goes into the palace, 
and his captive Cassandra foretells his death 
m a scene of heart-breaking pathos. Then 
the emes of the dying king are heard, and 
Clyteemnestra comes out and proclaims what 
she has done 

In the great scenes of the Agamemnon 
Zischylus achieves truly dramatic effects. 
In the Isbation Bearers he begins with a 
recognition-scene between Orestes, who has 
been an exile since childhood, and his sister 
Electra The scene 1s simple and lacks the 
sophisticated deftness of later dramas It 1s 
followed by a long antiphonal duet where 
Orestes and Electra call on their father’s ghost 
to help m the work of revenge The scene, 
of tense poetical power, seems undramatic 
until it is clear that only with such super- 
natural help can Orestes knoll Ins mother 
Then the catastrophe comes quickly. Orestes 
meets his mother and after short and mdes- 
eribably painful words kills her The strain 
1s too much for him, but before his reason goes 
he protests that he has acted nghtly 

The problem mmpheit m the drama 1s 
whether Orestes was night to kill his mother, 
and if so, what end 1s to come to the endless 
cry of blood for blood The first two plays 
state the problem through the characters’ 
action and the comment of the chorus In 
the Eumemdes a solution 1s found The 
Furies, urged on by Clytemnestra’s ghost, 
clamour for the death of Orestes Trusting to 
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Apollo he comes to his trial and 1s acquitted, 
and the tmlogy closes with a rapturous 
hymn declaring the transformation of the 
Furies into beneficent deities who protect 
Athens. The conclusion is perhaps more re- 
ligious than ethical. The Furies belong to an 
old world that 1s passing before the new world 
of Apollo and Athena, the patron deities of 
Athens, but they are not superseded. The 
Furies were the old protectors of law and are 
as much needed as ever, though a more 
beneficent conception of order has come into 
being. 

In the Orestexa Aischylus may fairly be 
judged asadramatist He has passed beyond 
the lyrical or recitative mutations of his other 
plays. Here he presents violent action on the 
stage and suits his language to 1t. The dying 
Agamemnon cries out in simple and termble 
words; the watchman uses homely figures of 
speech ; Orestes’ sentences get tangled when 
he feels he is going mad The style has lost 
none of its power, but 1t has become more 
flexible and follows more the needs of the 
dramatic situation. A similar growth may be 
seen in the characters. They are no longer 
mere types of heroic grandeur. Every word 
of Clytemnestra’s rigs true to her character, 
and after death her characteristic pride and 
meisiveness do not leave her. Harder than 
Lady Macbeth and more masterful, she has her 
tender moments, her memory of her sacrificed 
daughter, her faltermg m her son’s presence, 
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but the lust for revenge has frozen her into a 
murderess The humbler characters, such as 
the Watchman or Orestes’ nurse, garrulous 
and pathetic, or Electra, the lonely broodmg 
daughter of a dishonoured home, are perfectly 
concerved and real Aéschylus also extracts 
a pecuhar beauty from the situation in which 
he places a character We know nothing of 
the Herald who brings the news of Agamem- 
non’s arrival, but his words are the mght 
expression of a mood which follows the con- 
clusion of a great effort when memory becomes 
sweet and a man is ready to die. When 
Cassandra stands before Agamemnon’s door 
and foretells his and her own death, there is 
no need to delineate her personahty. Her 
tragic situation 1s entirely sufficient, and her 
last words the mght comment on it 


“Ah, for the life of man! In happmess 
It may be hke a shadow—in unhappiness 
A wet sponge drips and blots the picture out.” 


4Eschylus took cantata and turned 1t mto 
tragedy, making it the vehicle of lus imagin- 
ative experience. He thought profoundly and 
orngmally about human destmy, and his 
dramas were the muror of his thoughts, but 
his thoughts concerned man, and he saw man 
in the hght of a great vision So sharp was 
his sight and so human his judgment that his 
creatures are never puppets Caught m a 
cosmic plan they remain hymg and individual, 
abating none of their eloquence and none of 
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their vitahty. They even make ther own 
destinies They are free to choose, and ther 
choice decides ther end. A®schylus is 8 
liberator, who 1esolved the discords of religion 
without undermmmng religion itself. His 
religion made him a poet, and his unreckon- 
able gifts of speech, his surprismg and potent 
metaphors, his sudden stark outbursts, his 
moments of grace and tenderness, his con- 
trol of the supernatural and the terrifying, 
were the gifts of the god who spoke through 
him to the people and made him the mstru- 
ment of his revelation. 

Sophocles (495-406 2.c ) sang as 2 boy in the 
chor of thanksgiving for Salamis His life 
coincided with the greatest days of Athens, 
and he died before 1ts capture. In his hfe and 
his work he has come to stand as a symbol for 
the Penclean age, and m many senses he 1s its 
true representative. A man of moderate 
opinions, attached to religion and morality, he 
lived in sympathy with his time, consorting 
easily with the greatest and respected by all. 
But he was also a poet, who continued the 
work of Aischylus by portraying on the stage 
problems suggested by the relation of man 
with the gods. He found the trad:tional form 
congenial, and though he made many technical 
improvements, he kept within the proper 
limits of his art and observed the accepted 
tone of tragedy. He found the trilogy not to 
his taste and composed on the smallcr scale 
of the single play. He increased the number 
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of actors and broadened the scope of dramatic 
action. He brought a heightened sense of 
character and motive But he remained 
faithful to the traditional outlook, the proper 
successor of Atschylus. 

Sophocles passed through different stages of 
development, but of his early work, written 
under the influence of Aischylus, hardly any- 
thing is known. The fragments of a Satynie 
play, The Trackers, 1s concerned with the 
theft of Apollo’s cattle by Hermes and tells 
of gods outwittmg each other among the 
nymphs and charcoal-burners of Arcadia. 
But the earliest complete play 1s the 4yaa, and 
in 1t, despite some crudities, Sophocles has 
found himself The subject 1s the conflict of 
& great man with destiny. The hero, Ajax, 
has been wronged by the Achsan chieftains 
In a fit of madness he kalls their cattle, thmk- 
ing that he 1s Jalling lis rivals When he 
becomes sane, he knows that he has lost his 
honour, and therefore he kills himself Our 
sympathies he with Ajax, but true to the 
traditional outlook Sophocles makes 1t clear 
at the outset that the hero 1s guilty of pre- 
sumption against the gods and 1s punished for 
it This ethical attitude does not prevent 
Sophocles from presenting Ajax with great 
Sympathy or from giving him words of the 
greatest nobihty about the wrongs done to 
lum There 1s a real and moving pathos m 
this collapse of a great man and the mevitable 
suffermg of his wife and child But Sophocles 
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makes no attempt to justify him or to con- 
demn the gdds for his end His attitude 3 
perfectly orthodox. 

The play does not end with the hero’s death 
The last third of it 1s taken up with a dispute 
over his body. This seems ungainly to us, 
but to the Greeks it was essential to the story. 
A man’s career did not end until his body was 
buried, and if the dead Ajax had been ds- 
honoured, the conclusion would have been 
unbearably painful. So Sophocles closes the 
harsh story by making Ajax’s chief enemy, 
Odysseus, the chief advocate of his proper 
burial. The hatred which Odysseus felt for 
the living man cannot survive his death, and 
the play closes with the consolations of for- 
giveness and honour done to the dead. Even 
so the Ajaw remains rather remote. It has 
moments of unforgettable beauty, and a great 
poet is apparent when Ajax speaks of the 
transitoriness of everything or takes his fare- 
well of earth. But there 1s also an awkward- 
ness in the structure and a harshness of tone 
in the quarrel over the dead body. It looks 
as if the poet in Sophocles was stronger than 
the dramatist. He has not yet learned to 
harmonize his style with the dramatic require- 
ments of the old story or to create a perfect 
ethical and artistic unity. 

In the Antigone (442 B.c) the conflicting 
elements were mastered In this tragedy of 
the conflict between divine and human law 
Sophocles has passed beyond the orthodox 
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standpomt of the Ajaz mto something more 
humane and more tragic Antigone buries 
her dead brother in spite of the edict of her 
kinsman, Creon, who would deny even the 
last mtes to a traitor Because of her act 
she goes to her death. In her own way she 
too is guilty of presumption, as her sister, the 
embodiment of ordinary womanhood, tells her. 
But Sophocles has now discovered that there 1s 
somethmg much more than presumption in 
tragedy His Aniegone is the record of con- 
flcting, perhaps irreconcilable, goods. Be- 
tween the claims of Creon, who stands for law 
and order, and Antigone, who stands for the 
unwritten and everlasting ordimances of 
heaven, there can be no compromise 
Antigone 1s punished for her disobedience, 
but Creon loses his son and wife through 
her death, and ns own pride, even his own 
heart, are broken If there 1s justice m his 
punishment by the gods, there is none in 
Antigone’s Sophocles 1s begining to realize 
that the essence of tragedy les in conflict 
and loss, and though a sense that the 
suffering 1s deserved may alleviate the feeling 
of futile waste, there may still be tragedy 
without it 

The Antigone 1s constructed with consum- 
mate art. We begin by feeling that Antigone 
1s perhaps too devoted to the dead, too harsh 
on her less courageous sister. But gradually 
she becomes more human Her certain 
leaves her. She gives different reasons for her 
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act, some moral, some intimately tender. In 
the face of death she almost breaks down and 
thinks of all she 1s leaving in hfe She 1s a 
woman after all. But as our sympathy for 
her grows, our sympathy for Creon dimumshes. 
At the begmnung he 1s the statesman trying to 
restore order toa broken city. But Antigone’s 
defiance rouses the worst elementsinhim He 
acts no more from principle but from pride, 
rejecting the moderate counsels of his son and 
the grave warnings of the prophet, Teiresias. 
When his punishment comes, we can only feel 
that 1t 1s deserved And such seems to have 
been Sophocles’ mtention The songs of the 
chorus take the particular points at issue and 
expound ther general significance. When 
Antigone disobeys Creon, they sing a hymn on 
the greatness and cunning of man, and when 
Heemon, who loves Antigone, reasons with his 
father, they pass to the praise of “ Love 
unconquerable m battle.’? The case agaist 
a narrow legalism passes from the present and 
particular to the universal and everlasting 
In lis Women of Trachis Sophocles abat- 
dons all connection of tragedy with punish- 
ment and finds his solution on new Imes In 
this story of the young wife, Deamira, who 
unwittingly destroys her husband, Heracles, 
in an attempt to regain his love and then 
kills herself, Sophocles assails a truly tragic 
theme and attempts to solve 1t through the 
religious emotions Deianira 1s delineated 
with exquisite msight and subtlety. The 
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struggle m her between tenderness and 
jealousy, her anxiety to wm back her hus- 
band’s love, though she hardly knows him, 
show new triumphs of Sophoclean art. From 
Heracles she has got nothing, and even when 
he hears of her death, he has no words of 
pity So far the play 1s entarely human and 
natural, wmtten with great care and know- 
ledge Then, when the horror 1s greatest, 
when Deianire is dead and Heracles 1s wasting 
away in.torture from the fatal shirt of Nessus, 
the tone changes. Heracles realizes that his 
death 1s near, that all his labours are ended. 
In words of growing confidence and command 
he tells his son to prepare his funeral pyre on 
Mount (ita He must fulfil an oracle fore- 
telling his death, and nothmg must stand m 
his way. 

This conclusion is strange, and there 1s some 
awkwardness in the shifting of mterest from 
Deiamra to Heracles But the plan is there. . 
Heracles 1s the embodiment of heroic manhood, 
on whom the gods have laid burdens all his hfe 
Therefore he stands outside ordinary human 
claims, even outside his poor wife’s tragedy. 
But the Greeks knew that m the end he was 
received among the gods, and so, when 
Sophocles prepares us for his death, it 1s for 
an apotheosis, a reward for all that he has 
suffered And this reward atones even for 
Detanira’s death Her appalling mistake was 
not a mistake after all but part of the divine 
plan to release Heracles from his labours 
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Sophocles finds his solution in this passing of 
the hero into godhead, and when such events 
happen, it 1s not for man to critacwe the 
means. 

And yet this conclusion is not entirely 
satisfactory. The man in Sophocles was 
stronger than the moralist, and the Women 
of Trachis ends on a note of questionmg, 
almost of complaint. The young son of 
Heracles and Deianira speaks of the deaths 
and sufferings which have come to pass and 
says “there is not one of them which 1s not 
Zeus.”” It looks as xf Sophocles’ acceptance 
of the divine will was not so contented as 
when he wrote the Ajaa, as if he saw that an 
appeal to faith was not enough. There 
remained unresolved discords and a sense of 
the injustice of the gods. He had presented 
the conflict between them and man, and he 
was unable to justify its conclusion. Though 
he remamed rehgious to the end and deeply 
attached to the ceremonies and cults of 
Athens, he came more and more to reslize 
that the orthodox explanation of suffermg 
was narrow and hard-hearted, that 1t left out 
of account our sympathy for humanity. Jn 
each play after the Women of Trachis he 
probes the dark places of tragedy, and in each 
he finds some ultimate clash between man 
and circumstance. He gave no overt explana- 
ton and left the ways of God unjustafied, but 
as a poet he found his solution, He saw that 
in the grip of mevitable disaster man becomes 
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The result of these mner changes was 
revealed in King Gidipus. Written in the 
first years of the war between Athens snd 
Sparta, the play bears the mark of the dark 
days when plague devastated Athens. It is 
entirely and essentially tragic, the story of a 
great man hunted and trapped by fate. 
Admired by Anstotle as the perfect tragedy, 
it keeps all its omgmal power, and whether 
we consider 1ts plot or its style or its charac- 
tenzation or its poetry, 1t remams unchal- 
lenged. (&drpus has heard an oracle that he 
will marry his mother and kill his father. He 
takes every step to avoid his fate, only to find 
years later that he has done what the oracle 
foretold. The play 1s concerned with his dis- 
covery of the truth and with his blinding of 
himself because of it. Sophocles spares 
nothing m the relentless sweep of events 
and the appalling catastrophe to which they 
lead Every scene is a stage which brings 
(Edipus nearer to the truth, and even appar- 
ent moments of hope are pregnant with more 
deadly disaster. The great man, resourceful, 
courageous, singularly honest, 1s driven by his 
own character mto making further and further 
inquiries, and when he finds the truth, he 
breaks down and blinds himself. 

_ In King Gidepus Sophocles writes tragedy 

in the modern sense. His (Edipus has his 

faults or at least the defects of his great 
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qualities. His hasty temper and masterful 
rapidity of action have perhaps marked him 
out for trouble, but the actual disaster which 
befalls him 1s undeserved and outside his con- 
trol. Even his blinding of himself, shockmg 
as 16 was to Greek ideas, was dictated by a 
desire to escape from the intolerable burden 
of almost physical guilt He 1s essentially 
tragic because 1m his fight agamst msuperable 
odds he shows all his nobility of character and 
is none the less defeated. The other char- 
acters are fit companions for him—the old 
seer Teiresias, anxious to hide the truth but 
forced into telling 1t; Creon, mechanical and 
honourable; Jocasta, entirely a woman, whose 
chief aim 1s to keep Cidipus happy, no matter 
what the truth may be All are caught in the 
tense excitement and deadly horror. The play 
opens with a plague-stricken people calling to 
G&dipus for help, and ends with him, blind, 
deprived of lis daughters and faced with 
exile. But perhaps the greatest moment m 
the play, indeed in all Greek tragedy, 1s that 
when Jocasta realizes that she 1s marrie 
her own son and goes mto the palace to kill 
herself, saying 


* Alas, accursed one! That name alone 
I give to you, and nothing ever more” 


The dark years of the war left their mark in 
a different way on the Elecia The subject 1s 
that of Aischylus’ Lebation Bearers, but 
: Sophocles treats 1¢ entirely mm his own -wav. 
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His concern 1s less with Orestes than with his 
sister, Electra In her sorrow and loneliness, 
her broodmg over past injuries and her hopes 
for her brothe1’s return, Sophocles found the 
core of his drama The action consists of the 
news of Orestes’ death, his arrival, and the 
exacting of vengeance on Clytemnestra and 
herlover Theplay 1s written with great bril- 
hance, and m the scene where Electra weeps 
over the supposed ashes of her brother it 
reaches a strange and unexpected pathos 
Sophocles makes no attempt to grapple with 
the great issues raised by Atschylus. He takes 
the story as the saga knew1t What interests 
him 1s not its ethical significance but what the 
characters felt and thought In a story hke 
this such treatment might seem at first a httle 
hard-hearted. Neither Clytemnestra nor her 
lover seems to receive fair play. The truth 1s 
that with the growmg barbamsm of the war 
Sophocles had come to understand revenge 
and the hardness of heart which comes from 
long brooding over injuries In Electra all 
love for her mother has died, and in Orestes 
desire for revenge has been fanned to an all- 
consuming passion by the old servant who has 
brought him up to this smgle end The play 
1s a study m these dark passions It 1s 
almost objective drama, free of rehgious or 
ethical intention, Sophocles seems to have 
asked himself what happened and to have 
written his play as the answer 

Sophocles continued writpeda wadaametold 
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age, and two plays survive to show that when 
he was over eighty his powers had not flagged. 
The Philoctetes, produced in 409 3.¢., has not 
a tragic conclusion but is concerned with 
essentially tragic issues. It 1s an acute, 
exciting, and painful study of three char- 
acters in conflict with each other and with 
themselves. The story turns on the attempt 
to bring to Troy the hero, Philoctetes, who 
has been abandoned for ten years on a deso- 
late island. In the character of Philoctetes 
Sophocles reveals a new phase of his art. 
The sohtary castaway, whose life has been 
broken by sickness and continual hardship, 15 
still a great man, noble, generous, honour- 
able. But he has brooded for years over his 
injuries, and he cannot forget or forgive the 
wrongs done to him by Odysseus. The plot 
consists of the attempt made by Odysseus 
through Neoptolemus, the young son of 
Achilles, to trick Philoctetes by les into com- 
ing to Troy. Odysseus himself 1s a type which 
war brings to power. He understands reasons 
of state and little else, but for these he will 
make any sacrifice of honour and charity. 
He appeals to Neoptolemus’ ambition and 
sense of duty, and for a time all goes well. 
Neoptolemus shows himself a capable har and 
is on the pomt of bringing Philoctetes with 
him to Troy when all breaks down. The 
open-hearted friendship of Philoctetes touches 
the young soldier’s heart and he tells the 
truth, .His natural nobility triumphs over 
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lus ambition and sense of disciphne. Then 
the three characters are confronted in an 
msoluble conflict. Philoctetes knows that 
Odysseus wants him, and nothing will make 
him yield a jot of his hostility. Odysseus can 
thunder and bluster, but he remams mmpotent, 
and nothing can deaden the revived humanity 
of Neoptolemus, who has promised his frend- 
ship to Philoctetes and keeps his word. The 
problem 1s only solved by divine intervention. 

The Pheloctetes 1s perhaps not a completely 
successful play. The conclusion 1s almost a 
confession that the plot has become too 
complicated to be solved by ordinary means. 
But of all Sophocles’ plays 1t shows perhaps 
the finest psychological insight and the strong- 
est grasp of the conflicts which rage m great 
men. To these dramatic elements almost 
everything 1s sacrificed. There are no mes- 
senger’s speeches; the choric songs are 
unimportant, Almost every hne goes to 
dehneate the drama that 1s talang place mn 
the characters, and every line tells. In this 
world of angry passions and conflicting motives 
Sophocles reveals something truly tragic and 
touchmg Honour is menaced by utility or 
corrupted by long myunes The degradation 
and misery of war form the background 
against which these tortured figures move, 
and though the end 1s in a sense happy, and 
angry words are lost m a divine calm, the 
main impression left 1s that Sophocles has 
once again been carmed beyond his theme 
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and found m the old story dark and danger. 
ous elements for which there was no orthodox 
apology. His main interest Jay mm the char- 
acters and what they felt, and to these he 
brought an unfimching analysis and a sense 
of tragic values, which overiode the tradz:honal 
moral of the tale. 

In his last play, Cdipus at Colonus, 
Sophocles was partly concerned with the 
same angry passions as in the Philoctetes, 
but his treatment of them 1s entirely different 
The old blind Gédipus comes to Attica, know- 
ing that 1t 1s his last resting-place and that 
the protecting piesence of his body will help 
Athens for ever. Despite the loyal compan- 
ionship of his daughters and the chivalrous 
welcome given to him by the Athenian king, 
Theseus, even this last act 1s made difficult for 
CEdipus, and the first part of the play 1s con- 
cerned with the obstacles he finds m the 
countrymen who are horrified at him and m 
Creon who tries to secure by fraud or violence 
his protection for Thebes instead of Athens. 
But these fierce scenes are transcended in the 
miraculous close where Cidipus, led by 10 
helping hand, hears a voice callmg from 
heaven and passes into the earth, confident 
and unseen. In Colonus his body was said 
to rest, and with such comfort did Sophocles 
tend Athens in the last days of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, turning attention away from the 
appalling present 10 the country-side and 118 


immemorial sanctities. 
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In this play Sophocles makes 1t abundantly 
clear that CEdipus 1s in no sense to blame for 
what he has done and that his expulsion from 
Thebes was an act of callous cruelty. “His end 
is the atonement for his suffermgs, and per- 
haps m 1t Sophocles saw the solution of the 
question which had troubled him all bus life ; 
through suffermg, even through the injustice 
done to him, the great man becomes a god. 
But the play treats of deeper questions even 
than this The angry scenes’ where Cidipus 
upbraids Creon or curses his own son, Poly- 
nices, rise from the very loyalty and feeling of 
comradeship which Sophocles valued so highly 
and which seemed to be disappearing under 
the strain of the war. (&dipus rewards those 
who help him, but for those who have treated 
lnm wrongly, he has not forgiveness but 
righteous anger. Sophocles had seen enough 
of civil strife to know that it struck at the 
roots of society and that for certain forms of 
disloyalty forgiveness 1s useless and unde- 
served In a world where life 1s of httle 
worth, what counts most is constancy and 
friendship &dipus, buried m the soil of 
Attica, remains loyal to those who helped 
him at the last, and 1t was not for the others 
who insulted and expelled him to expect his- 
supernatural protection 

There 1s much that 1s strange m Cidypus 
at Colonus, much too that is pamful When 
the Chorus smgs m words of unsurpassable 
eloquence of the misery of old age and the use- 
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lessness of life, or when Cédipus tells Theseus 
that 


*¢ Faith dies and unfaith blossoms hke a flower,” ! 


Sophocles, the renowned embodiment of Attic 
calm, throws aside all reserve and shows that 
he understood the vanity of things as well as 
Shakespeare. But for this half-hidden despair 
he has his own consolations, which he embodies 
in the devoted loyalty of Antigone, the quick 
understanding of Theseus, and above all in the 
beauties of the country-side where he was 
born, mm that Colonus where the nightingale 
sings and narecissus and crocus bloom, where 
Dionysus walks with the Nymphs and the 
Muses accompany Aphrodite The ties which 
bound Sophocles to his own land were im the 
end the strongest, and he saw in the last 
hours of CEdipus a parable of those loyalties 
which hold men together in ther darkest hours 
and are a priceless gift from the gods. 

To his contemporaries Sophocles was the 
perfect Athenian, contented with his age and 
with his art. So perhaps he was m his ordin- 
ary hfe, but this marmoreal conception of him 
can only distort our judgment of his work 
He was prmarily a poet, who found his 
material mn the suffermgs and conflicts of men 
and used every resource of a matchless style 
and a great dramatic sense to tuin these dis- 
cords into poetry. His first concern was with 
man; he saw his characters from inside and 

27Trs. G. Murray 
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transfused them with real life, exalting them 
to that special state of vividness which only 
poetry can give If he did not propound 
great solutions of cosmic difficulties, 1t was 
not because he was ummnterested or incapable 
Over these problems he thought hard and 
long, but the record of his thought 1s to be 
found not mn explicit statement but m the 
way he created his characters His appeal 
was not through demonstration to the in- 
tellect but through poetry to the emotions 
With great power and resource he showed 
where exactly the conflict lay, but he left all 
answers and all ethical or religious judg- 
ments to his hearers. He was before every- 
thmg an artist, but an artist who knew that 
no issue was too difficult or too great for his 
art, who saw that discords beyond the reach 
“¢ the mtellect may be solved through the 

eart 

Euripides (480-406 Bc.) was only fifteen 
years younger than Sophocles, but he be- 
longed to a different generation Between 
them hes the chasm of the Sophistic Move- 
ment TheSophists were professional teachers 
who applied new methods of ertticism to all 
aspects of life Among them were men of the 
highest intellectual powers and originality, 
There were also men of lesser gifts and even 
of suspected sincerity. But the effects of the 
movement were incalculable. The traditional 
and ordered hfe of Athens was subjected to 
acute analysis, and mevitably many accepted 
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notions were discredited. Scientific mn its 
origins, the movement invaded many sides of 
hfe. It concerned itself with physics and art, 
with religion and morality. It created ataste 
for new ideas; 1t completely altered the m- 
tellectual hfe of Athens and deeply affected 
the drama. 

Of this movement Euripides was the child. 
It made him a sceptic and a critic. It affected 
his whole attitude towards life and made it im- 
possible for him to accept the presuppositions 
of tragic art as his great predecessors had 
accepted them. He was driven to write 
tragedy because he had something to say, 
because he was a poet, because only through 
tragedy could he reach a large audience But 
he was Jargely out of sympathy with tts re- 
ligious setting, and his agnosticism saw the 
Olympian gods more as devils than as mytho- 
logical fantasy. He seems even to have lacked 
a consistent philosophy of his own, to have 
been always accepting and then abandoning 
new ideas. To some extent his plays are the 
record of his spitual wanderings, revealing 
him as testing the effectiveness of every theory 
and finding a home in none. His changes of 
standpoint and his temporary acceptance of 
ideas which now seem curiously unsubstan- 
tated deprive his work of the timeless claims 
of Zischylus and Sophocles. He lacks a back- 
ground and a stable personality. And yet he 
1s not only a man of the greatest mterest. 
He 1s also a poet who gave to tragedy some- 
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of the Cyclops’ pastoral hfe. It has also 3 
new sense of personahty. The Cyclops is cer- 
tainly hke Homer’s Polyphemus, but Kunipides 
has developed his character and filled in the 
details of Homer's sketch. He 1s of course 
drunken, lecherous and bestial, but he is more 
than that. He has a certain gaiety and even 
poetry in him. He is a child of nature, and 
Euripides somehow manages to understand 
him. Alcestis was acted mstead of a Satyr 
play and is in no sense a tragedy, but it 
indicates in what direction Euripides’ mmd 
had begun to move. A king 1s saved from 
death because his wife consents to die for him, 
and the wife 1s brought back from the grave 
by Heracles. To the old story, half-senti- 
mental and half-humorous, Euripides brings 8 
vanety of gifts. The pathos of the dymg 
queen and the interposition of the drunken 
Heracles reveal a dramatist who knew how to 
make the most of his situations. But to 1ts 
audience, who expected a lesson on the heroism 
of a wife who dies for her husband, Alcestis 
must have given a slight shock. Euripides 
keeps strictly to the story, but his under- 
standing of the characters upsets the tradi- 
tional balance. The king, Admetus, who 
Should be noble and heroic, 1s made inferior 
and ridiculous by his selfish msistence on his 
wife dying for him and his self-pity after her 
death. He 1s only saved from complete dis- 
credit by Heracles. The pleasant old tale 
had been given a new turn, and 1t was clear 
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that Eumpides approached tradition with a 
fresh mind. : 
The subjects of Greek tragedy had to 
be drawn from the heroic age, and such a 
hmitation might well have inhibited Eun- 
pides’ modern and progressive mmd But he 
accepted the hmutation and treated the old 
stories afresh, asking himself what permanent 
truth lay in them The result was a series of 
plays dealmg with notorious women of anti- 
quity. In Medea (481 B.c), Hippolytus (428 
B.c), Hecuba (c. 424 B¢.), and Andromache 
(c. 422 nc) Euripides produced a series of 
tragic studies in womanhood which appalled 
and delighted his audiences By disregarding 
the proprieties and overridmg the conven- 
tional view of women, he created somethng 
entirely new in these intimate, accurate, merci- 
less and yet completely sympathetic studies of 
violent lost souls His heromes are far from 
Antigone or Deianira, and yet m spite of their 
all too human weaknesses and their outbursts 
of sheer savagery, they are essentially tragic 
For Eunpides part of their interest lay m the 
conflict he found m them. In Medea he de- 
picted the struggle between a mother’s love 
for her children and a flouted wife’s desire for 
alti snc hai ctponreio in Phedra unlawful 
ove struggling for expression against grained 
habit, m Hecuba tenderness bane famed to 
savagery by suffermg, and m Andromache a 
princess broken by captivity to accept what 
the gods send. In each case the conflict m 
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the chief character 1s mirrored in the external 
conflict round them, and cach plot 1s con- 
cerned with the clash of competing wills and 
even of irreconcilable characters. The object 
of Pheedra’s passion 1s the pure Hzppolytus 
who abhors all love, and Hecuba 1s confionted 
with Odysseus whose hard heart 1s unmoved 
by her tragic pathos. In each case the 1ssue 
is painful, and unless the gods intervene, there 
is no solution but disaster and death 

In these plays Euripides created something 
entirely new. Their power 1s past question. 
In them there was much beside psychology to 
ravish his audiences—the deft, silken style, 
the flights of song moving with ary grace, 
the painter’s eye which adds such colour to 
the descriptive speeches, the great and genuine 
power of the high dramatic moments when 
Medea talks to her child: en before killing them 
or Phedra declares the love she wishes to 
conccal. There were mndeed other character- 
istics more suited to ancient than to modern 
taste. When Jason explains to Medea the 
advantages she has gained from living m 
Greece or Hippolytus suggests that the gods 
should never have created women or Hecuba 
wrangles with her conquerors, they seem to 
fall below tragic dignity, but to the supporters 
of Euripides this was a delightful realism 
which brought home the real meaning of the 
old stories. But there were still other char- 
acteristics which made even his supporters 
uneasy Euripides paid lp-service to religion. 
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The gods are mvoked m choruses, and the 
source of each legend 1s appropriately acknow- 
ledged in local custom or tradition But the 
rehgious tone rings false. In Hippolytus 
Aphrodite stmkes down Hippolytus because 
he neglects her, and Artemis, to whom his hfe 
1s dedicated, can do nothing for him when he 
is dymg These may be great powers of 
nature, beyond good and evil, but they are 
not the acknowledged objects of worship. In 
Andromache Apollo, for whom Eumpides felt a 
particular aversion, betrays Neoptolemus to 
his death at Delphi. There is no overt 
criticism, still less anythmg resembling blas- 
phemy, but the orthodox Athenian must have 
felt uneasy at the unfamihar hght thrown on 
the actions of the gods 

The truth 1s that Euripides was primanly 
concerned with man and regarded the gods as 
fictions or powers of nature or destructive 
ilusions His moral nature was revolted by 
some of the legends about them, and he pre- 
ferred to find hus solutions elsewhere than in 
an acceptance of the divme will In Heracles 
(¢ 422 Bc) and Electra (c 418 B.c ) he took 
two stomes deeply tmged with traditional 
rehgion and re-stated them in his own way. 
His Heracles 1s a study of the hero who lulls 
his children in a fit of madness, but mstead 
of treating 1t as a punishment for pride Eur- 
pides makes the madness undeserved and 
unexplained, a mft m the universe, and closes 
the play with a scene of great moral beauty 
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where Theseus purifies the recovered Heracles 
and acquits him of his guilt. In Elecira 
he takes up the famhar story and makes 
the desire for revenge a form of morbid 
aberration. Where Aischylus explams and 
Sophocles accepts, Euripides understands and 
condemns. He shows how Orestes and Electra 
are driven into murdering ther mother, but 
he shows too that their action and the prn- 
ciples 1 mvokes are horrible. By making 
the murdered mother an ordinary human 
being he brings home the ghastly depravity 
of matneide. When the murders done, there 
is no satisfaction for the murderers. 

The great power of these two plays, genu- 
inely tragic and powerful, shows one side 
of Euripides’ personality. Concurrently with 
them he wrote other plays m which the main 
interest 1s political. In the first years of the 
Peloponnesian War he was an ardent supporter 
of the Athenian cause and shared the behef of 
Pericles that Athens was the school of Hellas 
and a city for whom 1t was an honour to die. 
In his Sons of Heracles he dealt with the 
hospitality once offered by Athens to the 
founders of Sparta and recalled bygone kind- 
nesses shown to the present enemy. The Sup- 
plant Women is a study im his ideal aty In 
Theseus he presents the perfect leader, the 
man who gives full mghts and lberty to all. 
The play concerns the nghts of burial] and has 
hardly plot or characters, only a beautiful and 
poetical presentation of a great city under 4 
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great kang Its exalted nobility of tone keeps 
the action in a heroic age, but its sentiments 
must have stirred many of his contemporaries 
to think that this was true of Athens im their 
own day. 

Like that of Thucydides and Sophocles, Eur1- 
pides’ patriotism was less ardent and confi- 
dent when the war began again. His Trojan 
Women (415 3.c.) 1s a terrible study of the 
great women of Troy after 1ts capture, waiting 
for death or enslavement Here too there 1s 
httle plot, and the main character 1s the 
chorus who tell m wonderful words of the 
woes of war and slavery. Even Hecuba and 
the pathetic prophetess, Cassandra, seem mem- 
bers of the chorus made more personal and 
articulate In this truly tragic play Eumpides 
reveals the bitter experiences of war, and it 
1s notable that he had few illusions about the 
value of victory. For him war has become 
senseless and useless cruelty, as demoralizing 
for the conquerors as 1t 1s deadly for the con- 
quered It 1s significant of his courage and 
insight that he produced the Trajan Women mn 
415 Bc the year of the fatal Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sicily. The dark shadow ‘of the 
war hes also over the Phenicran Women (c. 
410 Bc), m which Eumpides took the theme 
of Aischylus’ Seven against Thebes and trans- 
posed to the remote past a burning problem 
of contemporary history, the fierce mtestine 
strife which raged im every Greek city and 
broke old loyalties and domestic ties The 
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picture he presents of might in conflict with 
right, of unchecked and ruthless ambition, of 
general demoralization, 1s drawn from the life 
he saw and fits awkwardly into the heroic 
setting. The lmuits of tragic art had become 
too narrow for the poet’s feelings. 

The active, analytical mind which so probed 
the weaknesses of politics was also busy on 
religion. In Jon (ce 420 3.c.) Euripides con- 
tinued his studies of the gods His heroine 15 
@ woman who has been raped by Apollo and 
then abandoned, and the plot turns on her 
discovery of her child by him whom she 
abandoned years before ‘The play 1s pamful, 
even savage ‘The herome, Creusa, denounces 
Apollo m words of hate and vengeance, and 
though our sympathies are with her, Euripides 
is careful to let us see how suffering has 
demoralized and embittered her character. 
If his purpose was merely to discredit Apollo, 
his art carried him far beyond it, and his Lon 
is built out of perfectly real, if ugly, passions. 
In Orestes (408 3.c.) he combined an ethical 
and psychological question with pure melo- 
drama. The story 1s that of Orestes pursued 
by Furies, and Euripides characterstically 
makes the Furies mere creatures of Orestes 
guilty and disordered fancy. The first scenes 
probe this dark problem, but then the tone 
changes; the play turns to conspiracy 40 
violence and ends with a dramatic curtam, 8S 
if Euripides felt that he had gone too far and 
must get back to mere drama. 
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There was however in Euripides another 
stram, curiously consorted with his realism, & 
stram of romantic and lyrical joy, which 
found an outlet m his choric songs and in 
Hippolytus, but reached a second flowering in 
the later years of the war when ugly realities 
turned him back to worlds of fancy. In 
Iphigeneia in Tauris (ec 418 Bc) it 1s true 
that Orestes 1s still pursued by phantoms and 
that Apollo 1s still a villam, but the action 
takes place at the end of the world among 
barbarians who sacrifice strangers, and the 
grimness 18 lost in songs full of the sea and 
m the delicious and excitmg scenes where the 
Greeks escape from their captors. In Helen 
(412 8 c.), written perhaps to console Athens 
after the disaster at Syracuse, Euripides has 
passed beyond problems. It 1s a fairy-tale 
built on the story of Stesichorus that Helen 
never went to Troy but stayed m Egypt 
Full of dehghtful songs and of a gracious 
element of comedy, it touches no tragic 
emotion, and seems to be mainly concerned 
with the power of a beautiful and clever 
woman to extricate men from the troubles m 
which they find themselves. Helen triumphs 
over the blustermg Egyptian lang and over 
her own conceited and stupid husband. In 
her Eumpides has created a character wonder- 
fully fresh and charming, a symbol of what 
sense and sweetness can do when power has 
failed 

Before the end of the war Eurspides left 
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Athens and found a last home im Macedon. 
There he wrote a play, The Bacchanis, in which 
all lus powers were combined at their best. 
In it he 1s concerned with Dionysus, the power 
of wine and ecstatic religion, a real power of 
nature, indifferent to good or evil and destruc- 
tive of all who oppose him. In the story of 
the King of Thebes who defies Dionysus and 
because of 1t is hypnotized by him and torn 
to pieces by his own mother, Euripides has 
written something infinitely tragic and even 
horrible but full too of a grim humour and 
of a deep feeling for the magic and mystery 
of nature. As a poct he understands the in- 
human excitement which fills the Bacchants 
and as a thinker he sees how destructive this 
ecstatic fervour is. But he welds the different 
elements into a perfect whole, where every 
scene is intensely exciting and every song 
beautiful. He was no longer tiltmg against 
phantoms. He was concerned with something 
real and terrible, and from the fatal conflict 
of a man with this superhuman and amora 
power he made a tragedy that suited all his 
gifts. With this and Iphigeneia in Aulis, an 
unfinished play full of grace and tenderness, 
Euripides ended his Ife. 

Unhke Sophocles, Euripides followed no 
single line of development, and his art 1s the 
record of his many mterests. Controversial 
in his own life, he has remamed controversial 
for posterity, and the value of his work still 
provokes dispute. He brought to poetry some 
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unexampled gifts, a ghittermg style, a natural 
sense of melody, a great sense of the dramatic, 
an insight mto character, especially nto the 
unusual and the misunderstood But his 
nature made 1t almost impossible for him to 
be at ease with tragedy. He ted to vary its 
character with new expedients, and not all 
were successful His exhibitions of sophistical 
rhetoric, his shck apophthegms, his delight m 
archaic forms hke an explanatory prologue or 
the solution of a plot by a god’s intervention, 
his desire to insert allusions to contemporary 
events, all these dehghted his friends, but to 
us they are mainly of historical :terest. 
There was too a discord in him which made 1t 
difficult for him to create a harmonious whole, 
One part of him was romantic and lyrical, 
enchanted by old stones and accepting even 
the gods as a pretty fancy, content with an 
almost visible beauty found m the past and 
capable of @ rare and exquisite longing. The 
other part was critical and realistic, demand- 
ing that solid reality should be presented in 
the drama and that serious problems should 
be discussed Sometimes, as m Hzppolytus 
and The Bacchanis, the two sides were har- 
moniously united, and the realism gave weight 
and strength to a great imagmative con- 
ception At other times the discord 1s visible, 
and plays possessing great beauties are marred 
by sudden harsh notes. But im spite of every- 
thmg Euripides remams “ the most tragic of 
the poets” because he saw tragedy as an 
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entirely human thing, and with great msight 
and power he depicted men and women suffer- 
ing, but attempted no lesson or consolation 
The writing of tragedy was his concern, and 
though he undermined its traditional character 
and made many experiments with it, he suc- 
ceeded not once but often in presenting 
situations so pathetic and termble that he was 
rightly classed with Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
a fit companion for the :mmortals. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF HISTORY 


Tue use of prose for literature 1s usually 
later than that of verse, and, 1f we except the 
early codes of law, the first appearances of 
Greek prose are scientific, and none are earlier 
than the sixth century Even of this prose 
only scattered sentences remain, and few have 
any literary interest. Herachtus of Ephesus 
(fl. 500 Bc) mdeed combmed a relentlessly 
erntical mind with a philosophy of universal 
flux, presenting his thoughts in apophthegms 
oforacular magnificence In his concentrated. 
maxims a powerful, ironical intellect 1s at 
work; when he says tersely that “ war is the 
father of all things ”’ or “the learning of many 
things does not teach understanding,” it 1s 
plain that his words have been wrung out 
of him by bitter experience, and that he 1s 
turning prose to other objects than mere in- 
struction He can claim to be judged as an 
artist, but most of the early prose-writers were 
concerned only to make themselves clear, and 
ther style was eminently serviceable Their 
work paved the way for others who should com- 
bine clarity with a sense of those other appeals 
which well-written prose makes to its readers. 
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The growth of science in Ionia, though 
primarily directed towards physics, meant that 
sooner or later men must look at man and ask 
questions about him. For centuries natural 
interest and curiosity m the past had been 
satisfied by the epic, which claimed to tell the 
truth and to be concerned with great doings. 
But the appearance of a scientific spirit meant 
that neither could all that the epic said be 
accepted as gospel nor could the scientist well 
record his own discoveries in heroic verse. 
Elements of prose history existed mn the collec- 
tions of myths and genealogies made for 
patrons interested m their famuily-trees, but 
there was no history im the modern sense until 
the conflict with Persia stirred Greek curiosity 
to ask what manner of men were these who had 
threatened civilization and Greek pride, to 
record the victory over an apparently vast 
power. The first real history was written by 
Hecatzeus of Miletus (fl. 500 3.c.) who an- 
nounced: ‘ What I write here 1s the account 
which I considered to be true. For the 
stories of the Greeks are numerous and m 
my opinion ridiculous.” His work seems 
primarily to have been a geography, but he 
mcluded much that belongs to history. His 
approach to his subject was critical and 
rationalist. He criticized the myths of the 
past and he tried to tell the truth about lus 
own age. He established truth mstead of 
amusement as the object of history. _ 

His work however was completely eclipsed 
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by Herodotus (c. 484-425 3.c) The “father 
of history” 1s the true child of this scientific 
tradition. His work 1s historié, “ inquiry,” 
and lus openmg words declare his aim: 
“This 1s the publication of the mquiry of 
Herodotus of Hahcarnassus, that netther may 
the achievements of men be blotted out by 
tame nor may great and marvellous doings, 
some done by Greeks, some by foreigners, lose 
thar fame, both other thmgs and why they 
fought with each other.” This declaration 
1s in the spmt of the Ioman scientists. It 
lacks any mention of ethical struction or of 
literary ambition, It 1s studiously impartial 
—the foreigner 1s to be considered equally 
with the Greek The lmpid style proclaims 
its affimties with scientific wmtmg The 
subject of the Persian Wars 1s treated as a 
natural phenomenon and approached in appro- 
priate termimology. 

The claim of Herodotus 1s that he formulated 
the nature of history and that his work shows 
how well he concerved its character To the 
scientists he owed his style and his conception 
of history as a series of events. But he was 
dealmg with men, and for them science gave 
him little help. He turned mstead to the 
epic, his forerunner in histomcal narrative. 
His subject had been raised to poetic dignity 
by Simomdes and Aeschylus, and his un- 
questioning sense of its greatness prompted 
him to conceive 1f as an epic theme. To the 
epic he owes his wide mas and free method 
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of narrative, his portraiture of great men, his 
use of speeches and debates, the spirit of his 
battle-scenes, his sensc of divine supervision 
and even of divine interposition The “ great 
and marvellous doings ” would in an earher 
age have been celebrated m poetry, and 
Herodotus saw himself as continuing the 
tradition under new conditions of prose and 
scicnce 

At intervals he shows other mfluences. _ 
Some of his stones smack of the professional 
story-teller and have the spice and sting of the 
market-place Once at Jeast, m hus account 
of the death of Croesus’ son, his manner 1 
modelled closely on tragedy and secures its 
effect through an unexpected reversal of 
fortune But these are small variations m the 
general scheme. Herédotus had not the later 
notion of history as a unity where event 
follows event im logical and chronological 
order. His aim is nothing less than to depict 
the mval worlds of Greek and Persia whi 
eventually mct m conflict Therefore he 
constructs his book.on loose lines, giving 
play to the many influences and personalities 
which seem relevant Seemg the Persian 
Wars as the culmmation of an age-old mvalry 
between East and West, he naturally went far 
afield n hus studies, and his history covers all 
that he thought pertment to his scheme He 
was moreover a pioneer, and his natural 
dehght in discovery made him put down much 
that a relentless self-criticism nught have 
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omitted But though in its begmnings his 
work seems diffuse, its plan 1s gradually un- 
folded Herodotus depicts on a liberal scale 
the world before the Persian Wars There 1s 
a great variety in this and an apparent lack of 
cohesion, because the conditions of his work 
forced Herodotus to put into his text what 
might better have gone into footnotes, appen- 
dices, and even maps But all is pulled 
together by the conflict in which the opposed 
worlds meet Once the war begins there 1s a 
great sweep of narrative which carries us on to 
the end 
Herodotus had an omnivorous cunosity. 
He was an incomparable “ picker-up of un- 
,considered trifles,’ and the range of his 
mformation 1s enormous both im time and 
place His stones go back to Minos, even to 
the Fourth Dynasty of Egypt He preserves 
echoes of the Hittite and Assynan Empires 
He travelled far for his time, visiting the 
Black Sea, Egypt and Babylon, and collected 
stories of the caravan route to the Niger, of 
Phoenicians sailing round Africa, of bunal 
customs m Central Asia, of Indians who 
ate their parents From the Black Sea he 
gathered a full account of the peoples of 
South Russia from the Scythians of the Cumea 
to the Mongols of the Urals In Greece itself 
he tapped many sources of mformation from 
the instructive stones of the Delphic Oracle 
to the propaganda of the Atheman democracy 
and the official versions of Spartan history, 
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He absorbed the folk-memory of centuries 
with 1ts vivid personalities and apt lessons, and 
built all the different materials mto the 
homogeneous structure of his history. 
Herodotus was not a critical historian m the 
modern sense. He neither researched into 
original documents—though if they came hs 
way, he made use of them—nor had he 
mature, scientific methods of finding the truth. 
He was an honest man, who put down what he 
believed to be true and recorded doubt when 
he felt 1t. But he was also a man of his age 
who accepted some current ideas which 
posterity has discarded. He knew that the 
world was full of wonders, and he did not rule 
the miraculous out of existence. He was, 
impressed by the tattle-tattle of Egyptian 
priests and by the morahzing stones which 
emanated from Delphi. He records portents 
for what they are worth, and his faith 1s hable 
to see a lesson in the fall of the great. He was 
deeply attached to the traditional view that 
the gods are jealous of human prosperity, and 
he enforces the doctrine with many examples. 
Indeed, xt runs through his whole conception 
of the Persian Empire and is the main mor 
of his history. The theme, familiar in Pmdar 
and Simonides, 1s exalted into a law of hfe. 
His graver successors make some of Hero- 
dotus’ effects look a httle childish. His inter 
pretation of oracles, his attribution of mun- 
dane motives, his eye for picturesque touch, 
like the Spartan king who took his drink neat 
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or the king of Lydia who thought his wife 
“ far the most beautiful of all women,’’ his 
hght-hearted treatment of fierce issues, hke 

ry m Athens or the causes of the Iontan 
Revolt, have brought down on him the 
thunderbolts of the graver and higher cmta- 
cism But of we consider his circumstances, 
this apparent childishness falls mto 1ts place. 
Herodotus composed not for private study but 
for public recitation By reading sections of 
his work he made his living, and he had always 
to keep his audienceinmmd. Therefore what 
he tells and his manner of telling 1t are accom- 
modated to the taste of people who might 
easily get. bored or frightened by somethmng 
too unfamihar. The stories suited to such a 
taste were not necessarily any more untrue 
than xf they were couched m graver tones. 
The motives which Herodotus sometimes 
imputes to the great, vanity, jealousy, fear, 
pride, are not less hkely to be mght than the 
strictest mterpretations based on economics or 
world politics They belong to the subjective 
side of history, and the historian 1s free to do 
what he thinks fit with them. 

On the other hand, his doubts and hesita- 
tons are as ynstructive as his faith He did 
not beheve that ether Heracles or Helen was 
the child of divine parentage He was cer- 
tamly sceptical of stories which attributed 
natural phenomena to the immediate action 
of the gods. He allows that a ravme in 
Thessaly may have ey made by Poseidon, 
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because Poseidon is said to produce earth- 
quakes, and the ravine looks like the result of 
ancarthquake He allows that the Athenians 
belicve a great snake to live on the Acropolis, 
but he himself neithe: accepts nor denies the 
hehef He says plamly: “ They present a 
honey-cake every month as to a creature 
existing.” That left the question open and 
avoided all imputation of impiety. He had 
absorbed some, but by no means all, of the 
Ionian enlightenment. He drew no exact lie 
between human and divine action but decided 
each case on its merits. 

In physical matters he felt more confident 
and incorporated much of the science of his 
day. Like all science past its prime, this 
equipment looks a little odd now, and Hero- 
dotus 1s easily shown to be wrong when he 
postulates a law of geographical symmetry 
which makes the Nile flow parallel to the 
Danube or explains floods by winds blowing 
at a river’s mouth JBut he was a pioneer m 
anthropology and established the four essen- 
uual criteria of race, language, customs and 
dict By this system his accounts of Scythia 
and North Africa are of the greatest value. 
He had a good eye for what men eat, and his 
classification by diet is emmently scientific. 
He was a keen student of comparative religion 
and noticed real parallels between Greek 
and Egyptian rites. He was an observant 
naturalist, and his account of the crocodile, 
though not perfectly accurate, 1s wonderfully 
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vivid and hvely. His mathematics were less 
competent More than once he makes ele- 
mentary mistakes, and his efforts at 
chronology are not uniformly happy But the 
fact that he attempted chronology at all shows 
how far the scientific outlook affected him. 
The secret of Herodotus’ umportance for 
science 1s that he collected and arranged a vast 
amount of material whose importance cannot 
be overestimated He preserved mn his work 
all the many subjects which his hvely curiosity 
found He gives a full picture of what 
knowledge was available m the fifth century 
BC, and his history 1s a murror of the age It 
has indeed to be read with a entical mind. 
His account, for mstance, of politics m the 
Persian Wars has to be divested of its heroic 
colourmg before 1t takes its place m history 
We have to discount the tendencious stores 
of a people who thought nothing of falsifying 
records to save ther name The miraculous 
preservation of the Delphic Oracle from the 
Persians seems to nde a shoddy act of sur- 
render But modern science has means 
enough to test the stores and to extract the 
pla truth from the heroic tale There re- 
mains an mvaluable quantity of material, 
collected and presented with great xm- 
partiahty, Herodotus had the good sense to 
record stories which he did not himself be- 
heve mn case they might be of interest. If he 
was right to deny the existence of goat-footed 
‘men in Central Asia, he was perhaps wrong to 
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be sceptical about the cireumnavigation of 
Afnea. But lis own Judgment 1s of hittle 
importance beside ihe matenal. Years of 
research have shown more and more that for 
every statement of Herodotus there 1s usually 
some justification. He drew on strange 
sources; he sometimes misunderstood his 
informant, but he never mvented and he never 
recorded nonsense. 

The matter of his history appeals to many 
tastes. In a historical guise he preserves 
stories as old as Homer's. The tyrant who 
throws his ring into the sea and gets it back 
again i a fish 1s of ageless antiquity. The 
careless young man, Hippoclides, who dances 
away his marriage, has been traced to an 
Indian tale whose hero 1s a peacock. Where 
Herodotus describes customs, he is usually 
right. The burial-rites of Scythian kings, the 
rude form of hockey played m North Afnca, 
the lake-dwellings m Thrace, the use of 
coracles on the Euphrates, and countless other 
details are firmly founded on fact. Less prob- 
able stories have a basis mn realty. The ants 
“smaller than dogs but larger than foxes” 
who guard gold m an Indian desert seem to 
have a real counterpart m marmots on the 
Tibetan border. The Amazons, placed in 
Scythia, may be a hairless Asiatic people with 
matriarchal institutions The details of offer- 
ings brought to Delos mdicate the amber- 
route from the Baltic. The account of the 
Minoan régime in Crete and 1ts expansion to 
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Silly has been amply substantiated by 
archeology. E:ven the story of Croesus being 
saved from hs funeral pyre has the support of 
Bacchylides. 

When we turn to the special problems of 
Greek lustory, the position 1s different. 
Herodotus’ audience knew the mam facts, 
and what he gives 1s a special version including 
some succulent details or told from an un- 
expected angle This method 1s tantahzng 
when he deals with vexed problems of 
Atheman history, and Herodotus has to be 
supplemented or corrected by later wniters. 
But when he warms to his task and tells of 
the battles against Persia, he does something 
different He gives the tradition of the great 
days as 1t was preserved in different parts of 
Greece, and if his tale shifts from glomfying 
the Spartans to glomfying the Athemans, 
that 1s because he takes different strands and 
weaves them into a single story. The epic 
tone demands a full treatment, and the great 
events and characters are presented as tradi- 
tionknewthem It has at times been fashion- 
able to discredit. Herodotus’ narrative of the 
war and to reconstruct the battles by the 
rules of amateur tactics. There are certainly 
obscurities im his account, but m most cases 
he himself supphes the remedy, and im others 
the problem may well be msoluble In the 
heat of battle facts are not always accur- 
ately noted. What Herodotus preserves 1s the 
tradition of the men who fought He knows 
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their personahties and the anecdotes attached 
to them, from that brother of Zéschylus who 
clung to a Persian ship at Marathon and lost 
his hand, to the Spartan, Deioces, who when 
told that the Persian arrows would darken the 
sky at Thermopyle, welcomed it because he 
would fight in the shade. Herodotus presents 
the saga of endurance and victory, which 
came from the fighters themselves, and shapes 
it mto a heroic tale. 

Herodotus 1s an unrivalled story-teller. He 
knows how to vary his tone from the genuinely 
grand to the intimate and amusing. He can 
tell a breathless detective-story of thieves and 
hidden treasure m Egypt or a tale of Igh 
comedy and court intrigue in Lydia. He has 
an unfailing eye for the picturesque. Babylon 
is captured through a man who gets himself 
into the city by cutting off his ears and nose; 
revolt in Ioma is started through a message 
branded on a slave’s head; the messenger who 
runs to Sparta with news of the Persian 
arrival sees Pan on the way All is umted by 
the style. Completely free of archaism or 
affectation, limpid, humorous and lively, rt 15 
ideally fitted for narrative. In translation its 
beauties disappear, but even then it 1s mm- 
possible not to be amazed by the vitahty with 
which Herodotus tells his stories or the zest 
he brings to the discussion of a theory. A 
few words conjure up a landscape or give 
the key to a personslity. His magnificent 
gallery of characters both Greek and bar- 
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barian is a triumph of portraiture A single 
sencence serves as introduction, and the man 
lives before us.- 

Behind the art and the science hes the 
personality of the writer Of the great writers 
of the fifth century we know him best in his 
curiosity, his broad and humane tolerance, his 
sense of humour and of greatness We know 
too his pleasant weaknesses, an occasional 
gulhbilty, even vanity. His personality gives 
the real unity to his work, and 1ts tone 1s 
sustained with remarkable art He was an 
artist as well as a man In the enormous 
world he presents there 1s not a dull moment. 
He was, after all, a great historian who cared 
for all kinds of human activity and possessed 
the art to make them live. The combmation 
of art and science which he mvented and 
called Instory has been subjected smnce his 
time to many modifications, but he formulated 
its principles and showed how they could be 
put ito practice. His successors, even the 
greatest, have only gone farther on the lnes 
he indicated 

The impulse he created found a great 
follower. Thucydides (471-401 Bc) was an 
Atheman of good family, who took part m 
public hfe but had the misfortune to be exiled 
for a naval failure m Thrace. When he was 
m the prime of hfe, the mterneeme war be- 
tween Athens and Sparta began, and he saw 
his opportunity for writing history He sur- 
vived the capture of Athens by three years, 
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and though he had been long at work, he had 
not yet finished In his twenty years of exile 
he made full use of his time for collecting 
material and examiming witnesses. He was 
able to visit the scenes of the chief battles and 
to talk with the protagonists of both sides. 
He saw and copied important documents, 
perhaps with the help of Alcibiades. Of the 
eight books of his history the fifth and eighth 
show signs of incompleteness and enable us to 
appreciate his use of raw materials. The first 
book, setting forth his historical aims and 
explaining the causes of the war, also shows 
signs of second thoughts and judgments re- 
considered m the hght of Jater events. But 
the whole work 1s a masterpiece, perhaps the 
most satisfactory history ever written. 
Thucydides chose the subject of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War because it was the most 
notable war yet known to man. He Justifies 
his choice at some length and shows that m 
this conflict between the naval power of Athens 
and the land power of Sparta the whole of 
Greece was engaged on a scale and with re- 
sources unprecedented in human memory: 
He claims that his history will be of use to 
those who wish “to examme the truth of 
what happened and of such and sumilar things 
which will happen again while human nature 
remains.” His standpoint is that of the scien” 
tist demonstrating the truth for the benefit of 
humanity, and he had a passionate desire to 
find :t. To get 1t he took the greatest pains, 
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conscious that eye-witnesses contradict one 
another, that bias and forgetfulness distort the 
facts He mgorously excluded the mythical 
element at the cost of making his history less 
attractive to some people. For contemporary 
lnstory he bimself exammed the witnesses, 
and when he found 1t impossible to find 
the truth, as with the Spartans on military 
matters, he tells us so To past events he 
apphed an acute and critical mmd He uses 
the discovery of tombs on Delos to show 
that its original inhabitants were Carian and 
so lays the foundations of archeology. He 
endeavours to extract truth from legend For 
him Minos 1s the first holder of sea-power, the 
siege of Troy prompted by the political neces- 
sities of Agamemnon’s empire By the com- 
parative study of uncivilized neighbours he 
was able to reconstruct aspects of past his- 
tory, and he knew that the Greek clam to be 
@ special race apart was not confirmed by 
scientific anthropology or previous his- 
torians, even for Herodotus, he had hittle 
reverence. He found thei chronology in- 
adequate and their treatment meagre. He 
instituted a proper system of dates based on 
summers and winters and related to the official 
posts of Athens and Sparta No trouble was 
too great for him, no relevant truth to be 
shirked. He wrote for posterity and proudly 
says of Ins work. “It 1s composed as a 
possession for ever rather than as a prize- 
composition to be heard for the moment 
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His story deserves the claims he makes 
for 1t. For twenty-eight years with a short 
intermission the whole resources of Greece 
were flung into the struggle The war ex- 
hausted Athens and ended that period of 
human activity which 1s one of the noblest 
chapters of the past. The struggle was not 
merely for territorial or commercial ends, 
The Athenian and Spartan systems stood for 
the opposed ideals of democracy and aristo- 
cracy and for the ancient antipathy between 
the Ionian and Dorian branches of the Greek 
people. In the variety of its events and per- 
sonalities, in the multipherty of rts issues and 
the t cree which they stirred, the war 
would m any case arouse great interest 
Thucydides treated it as a master, and though 
he wrote as a contemporary, he saw it with 
the steady eyes of postemtty. From the ob- 
scure quairels in the Adriatic and on the 
Thracian seaboard to the first temporary and 
ineffectual peace, then through the titanic 
and tragic failure of the Athenian expedition 
to Sicily to the begmnings of the Spartan 
attack on the Athenian alhes m Asia, he 
guides the comphcated story with an unerr- 
ing, masterful hand. 

There 1s nothing here resembling the broad 
treatment of Herodotus. Thucydides keeps 
strictly to the pomt, and his occasional drvag- 
ations are either demanded by the narra- 
tive or suspicious as notes which he would 
have rejected from his final text. He deals 
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at greatest length with those episodes which 
he has been able to verify on the spot or 
m which he himself played a part. In con- 
sequence his narrative has the sohdity and 
verisimilitude of evidence where every word 


1s weighed Inconsistencies hardly exist, and ' 


the whole texture 1s admirably coherent He 
shows too the efficiency of a man who has been 
himself a soldier and understands the techni- 
calities of tactics and armaments. His ac- 
curate and detailed narrative takes note of 
the weather, the state of the roads, the char- 
acter of the country fought over, the con- 
struction of warships, the fine points of naval 
manceuvres, the use of miltary music. No 
relevant pomt misses him, and his work 1s 
as indispensable to the student of war as to 
the histoman When he describes complicated 
campaigns in the mountamms of Acarnania and 
Aitoha or the attempt of the Athenians to 
blockade Syracuse, his command of the situa- 
tion leaves no obscurities 

He has too the soldier’s excitement in his 
work His longer stretches of narrative are 
enthralling simply because he tells what hap- 
pens and carries us with him through each 
stage of success or failure The account of 
the Spartan disaster at Pylos, with its unex- 
pected reversals of fortune and the bmlhant 
improvisations of the Athenians, was wmtten 

Y & man who enjoyed the art of war But 
the soldier m him 1s subordinate to the detached 
observer. He had learned from medicine, 
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the one exact science of his time, and not 
only does he give an account of the plague 
at Athens which leaves nothing to be desired 
im accurate observation, but he treats the 
whole question of the Atheman failure as 4 
disease whose causes and symptoms can be 
studied In particular he watched and ana- 
lysed the moods and movements of popular 
psychology, noting 1ts admurations, sts fickle- 
ness, and its irresponsibility. He understood 
the mentahty of soldiers, and his narrative 
explains the curious depressions which assailed 
the opposing armies no Jess than their sudden 
exaltation after some successful undertaking. 

His greatest triumph 1s his account of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily. It remams 
unrivalled in historical writing It shows m 
perfect. combmation his intellectual grasp of 
details, his acute sense of character, his capa- 
city for making a story exciting without any 
of the resources of superficial rhetoric He 
spares nothmg from the first wild hopes of 
the Atheman democracy that 1t would con- 
quer Sicily, perhaps even Carthage, and the 
solemn departure of the fleet with libations 
and ptayers, through the mdecision of the 
gencrals which lost invaluable days and the 
gradual wasting of the army through disease 
and battle, to the last fatal fight n the Great 
Harbour and the final retreat and surrender 
of the Athenian troops. Treated at consider- 
able length as the ultimate cause of the fall 
of Athens, the Syracusan expedition seemed 
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to him the culmmating episode of the war, 
and on 1t he lavished his powers 

The narrative of Thucydides is normally 
impersonal He seldom passes judgment on 
& man or a policy, and he maintains an mm- 
partial attitude between the combatants 
The effect of detached and imtellectual aus- 
terity 1s enhanced by the style Complicated 
and difficult, 1t has none of the easy grace 
of Herodotus Even at its simplest 1t moves 
through periphrasis and antithesis and shows 
the influence of the rhetorical sophists, Gorgias 
and Prodicus The vocabulary 1s often un- 
usual and the word-order not the most ob- 
vious But this style is entirely natural to 
Thucydides Into it his thoughts fall, and 
he maintains it throughout ns work Strange 
at first, 1t slowly takes hold, and 1ts unfamiliar 
rhythms stay mm the memory until we realize 
that only m this way could Thucydides have 
written, and that this style 1s the mght medium 
for his personahty It conveys the itellec- 
tual effort which 1s the hfe of his work, and 
its austere periods are those of a man who 
set the truth before easiness and simphlifica- 
tion Thucydides had not Herodotus’ easy 
grasp of affairs, and he needed a style suited 
to hus balancing and judicial mind When 
we are familar with 1t, 1t has a pecuhar elo- 
quence The sentences are saturated with a 
powerful personality, and each has its full 
expressiveness ‘They have the permanent 
and satisfactory form of great art 
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Occasionally Thucydides breaks the impar- 
tiality of lus narrative to pass judgment. He 
was concerned with the lessons of history, 
but his explicit conclusions are few. The 
most striking is the disquisition on the civil 
strife m Corcyra. From a single example he 
explains the main features of a curse whuch, 
sooner or later, affected every Greek state. 
His statement of 1ts characteristics 1s as true 
to-day as when he wrote. It 1s a study of 
popular psychology m war, especially avi 
war, and the main features of hysteria and 
corruption are skctched with merciless 1n- 
sight and accuracy. More personal are the 
tributes he pays to the great Athenian states- 
men, Themistocles and Pericles. In Themus- 
tocles, who died before his own day, he 
admires the gmp on reality and the keen 
prescience of future events, the might judg- 
ment and the quickness of mind. With 
Pericles he was more concerned as one of 
the chief figures in the first part of his drama. 
On his death Thucydides passes what 1s almost 
a eulogy on him and praises the wisdom of 
his policy i comparison with the folhes of 
his successors who deserted it. Other revela- 
tions of personal opmion are few. For Cleon, 
the demagogue who stood for the repression 
of the Athenian alhes and the merciless 
prosecution of the war, he has a few scorn- 
ful words, calling him “the most violent of 
the citizens and by far the most persuasive 
with the populace at that time.” 
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Thucydides’ real thoughts about the war 
are contamed m the speeches he gives to the 
chief characters at different important turns 
m the story To these he relegates those 
subjective elements which cannot be easily 
displayed mn an impartial narrative, but are 
indispensable to a proper understanding of 
events. Through them he explaims the mo- 
taves of the chief actors and illustrates the 
spiritual and psychological issues at stake. 
For the speeches he does not claim complete 
historicity, but he does claim that he “ keeps 
as closely as possible to the general tenor of 
what was said.” They are therefore valu- 
able compositions made out of real historical 
material, and though the voice 1s always the 
voice of Thucydides, the contents come from 
men who played great parts in the war 
There are some forty speeches, and most are 
of considerable length The smportance winch 
Thucydides attached to them may be seen 
by their presence in the more polished books 
and ther absence from the unfinished 

For the reader the speeches serve several 
purposes They embody the great sayings 
of the time which passed mto popular cur- 
rency and became part of history When 
Pencles says of the Athemans, “We are 
lovers of beauty without extravagance and 
lovers of Wisdom without effemmacy,’’ he 
answers the deriders of Athens in ringing 
words, and when Nicias in hus last speech 
to his defeated troops reminds them that 
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“Men make a city, and not walls or ships 
empty of men,” he says something that sur- 
vives imperishably attached to his name. 
But most of the speeches illustrate history 
in a different way. They give the psycho- 
logy of the war. ‘At its simplest this 1s seen 
in the great characters who are revealed 
through thew words. The high idealism of 
Pericles, the caution of the Spartan king, 
Archidamus, the violence of Cleon clamour- 
ing for the whole population of Mytilene to 
be put to death, the msolent candour of Alei- 
biades demanding the conquest of Sicily or 
betraying secrets to the enemy, the worthy 
and superstitious Nicias trymg to mstil mto 
his troops a confidence which he does not 
himself share, all these belong to histoncal 
portiaiture and are the work of a man who 
knew how to delineate men through ther 
words Their success explains the absence 
of personal judgments from the rest of the 
work Thucydides showed the men as they 
were and left his readers to judge. 

But the psychology of the war does not 
end with that of its great figures, and the 
speeches are also concerned with the motives 
of peoples and governments. This may be 
seen m the events leading to the war which 
are illustrated and explamed by eight speeches. 
The complicated relations between a mother- 
city and her colonies, which led to the estrange- 
ment of Athens and Corinth, are shown 1m the 
speeches of Corcyrean and Corinthian envoys 
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at Athens The Corcyreans claim the night 
of independent action and ask for an alh- 
ance with Athens The Comnthians answer 
that 1t is neither mght nor profitable for 
Athens to grant their request From this 
conflict of claims the war began, and Thu- 
cydides sets 1t out with characteristic mpar- 
tialty Later follows a full-dress debate at 
Sparta The Cormthian envoys make an 1n- 
‘flammatory gnd derisive speech calling for 
war, and tg Athentans answer with a state- 
ment of Athenian power and preparedness 
The Spartan king, representing the tradi- 
tional caution of his country, pleads for tame, 
but he 1s countered by the Ephor who speaks 
briefly demanding war The four speeches 
show the attitudes of the different parties 
towards war and reveal a cleavage in the 
Spartan ranks Two isolated speeches fol- 
low to clinch the situation. The Cormthians 
demonstrate the advantages of war, and m 
the Athemian assembly Pericles declares his 
unwillingness to submit to the Spartan de- 
mands and emphasizes Athens’ capacity to 
sustain a successful combat The protagon- 
ists have now explamed themselves, and the 
situation 1s clear The war can begin 
Most of the cmses m the war are treated 
m the same way, though none on such a 
scale By this means the mam issues and 
motives are made admurably clear, and Thu- 
cydides shows an unerring Judgment when to 
admit a speech and when not If the occa- 
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sion 1s not sufficiently critical, he records 
briefly what was said and leaves it at that, 
His placing of speeches is part of his artistic 
construction. They mark the movement of 
events. But they also show what Thucydides 
felt about the whole story and belong less to 
science than to art. The story is of the fall 
of Athens, and through the speeches Thucy- 
dides marks the different stages in the col- 
lapse. ‘The speech of the Corinthians 1s prac- 
tically a eulogy of Athenian brilhance and 
rapidity of action. The famous Funeral 
Specch of Pencles 1s a praise of Athens at 
her best and noblest, and every sentence of 
1t shows the ideal for which men fought. 
But Cleon’s speech in the Mytilenean debate 
with its demand for a general slaughter shows 
a new and nasty spirit, countered for the 
moment by the good sense of his opponent, 
Diodotus But the ruthless temper 1s not 
allayed, and in the Mehan Controversy Thu- 
cydides shows to what lengths false Atheman 
realism had gone. For political purposes the 
Athenians offe: the Melians a choice between 
subjection and destruction, and a long dialogue 
shows the impotence of humane notions 
against a ruthless lust for power. The 
Athenians care nothing for the objections 
advanced to them, and the whole population 
of Melos 1s killed or enslaved. Without any 
expheit statement of his own opmions Thu- 
cydides shows the gradual degeneration of 
Athens from the Periclean ideal. - 
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This artistic attitude may be seen m other 
aspects of the work and is essential to its 
structure. The great scale and prominence 
given to the Sicilian expedition 1mmediately 
after the Mehan atrocities come with the full 
force of tragic ony. Each blunder m turn 
seems but a stage in the mevitable defeat of 
Athens, and when the defeat comes, Thucy- 
dides leaves no doubts about its complete- 
ness It was the fatal result of a policy 
which at the outset he criticizes as alien to 
Pericles’ correct ideas But it would be 
wrong to view Thucydides as holding the 
Siaan dasaster as the punishment for evil 
done Any such sentimental notion was 1m- 
possible for his realistic mind He had in- 
deed some of Machiavelli’s political outlook, 
and judged a state by its capacity to exist 
The successors of Pericles failed to see where 
the strength of Athens lay, and therefore 
he condemns them [But he was not a Chau- 
vinist or an advocate of power for power’s 
sake The Athens he admired was, m his 
opinion, worthy to rule, and when it lost 1ts 
power, it had also lost most of its great 
qualities But he had noallusions about polities 
The good Nicias, with his attachment to 
omens and divination, was @ main cause 
of the disaster im Sicily, and Thucydides’ 
epitaph on him that he least of all men 
deserved such a death “because of his 
complete attachment to conventional virtue” 
is the verdict of a man who knew that 
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in the destinies of peoples goodness 1s not 
enough. 

The Instory of Thucydides satisfies the 
scientist and the artist. It combines the 
most careful statement of facts with the form 
which only an artist can give. It was written 
by a man used to medicine and capable of 
transferring his attention to the body politic. 
But under the dispassionate diagnosis 1s the 
strong emotion of a man who knew what 
Athens had once meant and what a world 
was lost He had hstened to Pericles, and 
he must have recorded something akin to his 
own thought when he made the great states- 
man say: ‘“ The whole earth 1s the sepulchre 
of famous men, and not only are they mark 
by the inscription of monuments in their own 
country, but even in lands not theirs their 
memory lives in each man’s heart more than 
on stone.” 

The history of Thucydides was carried on 
to the fall of the Theban supremacy in 862 
B.c. by a man of different and inferior gifts. 
Xenophon was a countiy gentleman, fon 
of sport and adventure He admired the 
Spartan ideal, and found friends m the chival- 
rous aristocracy of Persia. His voluminous 
works have survived. because, when there was 
@ revival of Attic prose in the second cen- 
tury A.D., he was admired as a stylist an 
compared to Herodotus and Thucydides As 
a historian he has no great merits 
avowed follower of Thucydides, he completely 
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: failed to appreciate his master’s methods 
His work 1s superficial and biased He took 
little trouble to get first-hand matenal, huis 
history 1s @ panegyric of the Spartan ling, 
Agesilaus; he pomtedly ignores the impor- 
tant and mmteresting Theban general, Epami- 
nondas. He has a conventional standpomt, 
and ascribes the fall of Spartan supremacy 
to divine nemesis He tells moral anecdotes, 
and Thucydides would have formed a low 
opinion of his work 

If however his Hellenica is disappointing, 
he atoned for 1t by his admirable account 
of his own adventures m the Anabasis This 
story of Greek mercenaries, marching with a 
Persian pretender to seize the Persian throne 
only to have their leader killed in the mo- 
ment of victory and to be compelled to 
retreat with enormous difficulty, 1s a master- 
piece of narrative Its chief ment 1s 1ts plain 
adherence to facts which are too exciting 
to need adornment As a soldier Xenophon 
noted all that concerns an army on the march, 
from the landscape and the cities they passed 
to the food they ate or the way they crossed 
rivers or fell into battle-order or argued about 
the commands given to them The story 1s 
of absorbing interest This adventure across 
Asia revealed weaknesses in Persian organiz- 
ation and prepared the way for Alexander’s 
conquests Whitten with great ease and 
fluency, the story never flags , even if 1t lacks 
the emotional power of Thucydides, it has 
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some great moments. Cyrus 1s killed and 
no one knows it; after months of weary 
marching in desolate mountainous regions 
the Greeks at last see the sea 

Xenophon wrote on many other topics. He 
composed tracts on hunting, the Spartan con- 
stitution, and household management He 
wrote hves of Hieron and Agesilaus. In the 
Cy opedva he wrote an imaginary and 10 
structive account of the education of the 
ideal ruler. The book 1s much too long and 
soon becomes tedious. Xenophon’s political 
ideas were neither numerous nor profound. 
But the book has 1ts interest. Xenophon 
had his ideal of what a man should be. He 
hiked chivalrous and princely qualities, and 
m his own way he expounds them well. The 
Cyopedia did for the Hellenistic age what 
Castiglione’s II Cortegiano did for the Renais- 
sance It standardized a tradition and made 
1t the material of education 

Xenophon had been much struck im his 
youth by the personahty of Socrates and 
devoted books to his memory. His Memor- 
abiha, Apology and Symposium all describe 
the famous teacher and defend him from the 
accusations made agamst him. They have 
been completely eclipsed by the genws of 
Plato who dealt with the same topics, but 
they are not worthless. They show how this 
man of action saw the influential sophist, and 
though ther historicity may well be ques: 
tioned, they help to give sides of Socrates 
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‘character to which Plato was blind For 
Xenophon he 1s the plam man’s philosopher, 
who solves little conundrums im ethics and 
economics and can be trusted to give a sens- 
ible answer to a difficult question Xeno- 
phon defends him with spirit against the 
charges of irreligion and corrupting the young, 
but he has none of Plato’s conception of him 
asa samt Such a notion lay outside Xeno- 
phon’s purview He was an honourable and 
agreeable man who liked open air and good 
conversation and good manners He was in 
no sense a great man or a genius. _ 


CHAPTER V 
OLD AND NEW COMEDY 


Just as tragedy grew from ntual and 
dances connected with the mystenes of 
suffering, so comedy grew from rites coD- 
nected with the mysteries of fertilty and 
procreation. From the earliest times the 
Greeks had held ceremonies m which ithy- 
phalhe processions and rustic mbaldry were 
combined with cheerful forms of mumming 
Such early rites may be seen depicted on 
vases of the seventh and srxth centuries from 
Corinth and Sicyon, and tradition connected 
the origins of comedy with the Peloponnese. 
But when comedy first appears in a definite 
form, 1t belongs entirely to Athens and 15, 
like tragedy, associated with Dionysus It 
has become the natural counterpart of the 
most serious of arts and has for 1ts province 
mockery and ribaldry. It is performed at 
fixed festivals; a prize 1s given for the best 
comedy; its authors are known and quoted 
It has become an art, and 1ts origins are for- 
gotten It found maturity later than tragedy, 
and its climax was reached in Aristophanes 
(450-885 3 c ), whose extant eleven plays were 
all produced after the outbreak of the Pelo- 
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ponnesian War. He 1s the only comedian 
from whom any complete plays survive, but 
he seems to have summed up in himself the 
main qualities of his predecessors and to be 
entirely representative of this surprising art. 

In construction and manner Greek comedy 
1s far removed from all subsequent comedy. 
Its form keeps some of the traditional ele- 
ments There 1s the chorus dressed to repre- 
sent what the poet hkes—frogs, birds, old 
men, women, wasps It commonly gives its 
title to the play and 1s of great importance 
both for the management of the action and 
for the expression of the poet’s opmions on 
topical subjects The chorus-leader has a 
speech to make m which he is the poet’s 
mouthpiece and talks on morality or poetry or 
politics or whatever 1s uppermost in the poet’s 
mind ‘This 1s a survival of the old topical 
joking The action 1s varied and vivid, and 
we find the best and oldest jokes, not exclud- 
ing those scenes of beating and bullying which 
he at the heart of farce Nor are the ithy- 
phallic origins neglected Greek comedy 1s 
frankly improper, and some of its best jokes 
are unwelcome on the modern stage It 1s 
also enormously topical Well-known figures 
of Athens are made the object of constant 
midicule There 1s always a debate or dispute 
in which some important issue 1s discussed. 
All these elements belong to tradition; they 
are religiously observed and imcontinently 
enjoyed But Amstophanes combmed them 
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into a structure of transcendental farce. The 
old buffoonery and jesting are but the details 
of his impossible and magnificent plots and are 
transferred to a world of pure fancy. He 
cercates fantastically unreal scenes, and peoples 
them with prominent figures compelled to 
perform the most ludicrous actions, or he fills 
a topsy-turvy world with ordmary men and 
women of his own creation and confronts ther 
plain sensé with situations of absurd m- 
probability. 

In the hey-day of ther greatness the 
Athenians were willing to have jokes made 
at their expense and tolerated almost any 
criticism of thei politics and habits. The 
comedians were allowed to portray public 
men on the stage without bemg prosecuted 
for libel. At times they were thought to g0 
too far, and then they were fined, as Ansto- 
phanes was by Cleon, for disgracing the city 
before the alhes and strangers. Arstophanes 
took full advantage of this hberty for deriding 
what he did not hke and expressing his own 
views on public policy. With considerable 
courage and remarkable consistency he kept 
the same moderate outlook throughout his 
career and urged his countrymen not to fight 
Sparta and not to treat their allies as subject 
tributaries He drove his pomts home by 
making his political opponents as mdiculous 
as he could make them and by inserting sound 
pieces of political advice mto his work. It 
says much for the aeee democracy that 1t 
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bore his criticism even when 1t was at war, 
and at least mn the early years of fighting he 
said exactly what he pleased 

The earhest of his surviving plays, the 
1 Acharmans (425 Bc ), 1s a satire on the war- 
party and the generals In short and vivid 
scenes the war 1s made to look absurd, and 
without any appeal to pathos its hardships are 
brought home and shown to be unjustified 
Here 1s the Persian envoy lookmg “lke a 
man-of-war,” the fire-eatmmg general dressing 
for battle, the starved Megaran selling his 
daughters as pigs, the public mformer sold to 
Beeotia,as a unique Athenian product, the 
private peace made by the astute hero with the 
enemy, the undignified collapse of the general 
while he yumps a ditch and his merciless dis- 
comfiture while the hero prepares his peace- 
celebrations The whole 1s taken at a great 
speed Scene follows scene and character 
bustles after character Crammed with topl- 
cal allusions and jokes, the dialogue some- 
how keeps to the pot, and each new diver- 
sion 1s complete in itself All is united by 
the mockery of war as opposed equally 
to sanity and enjoyment But the atmos- 
Phere of farce does not prevent us from seemg 
how much good sense underhes the structure. 

€ causes of war are exposed in a speech 
which must have seemed admirably true to 
many hearers, and throughout the poet pleads 
adroitly for his own cause by makingthemilitar- 
istssomethmglessthanhuman Hisown sym-- 
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pathies are with his hero,-a perfectly sensible 
and hard-bitten farmer who with great adroit- 
ness faces the problem for himself and solves tt. 

The Knights (424 3.c.) 1s not written with 
such gusto and shows traces of a more bitter 
temper. It 1s an attack on the demagogue 
Cleon, for whom Aristophanes shared Thu- 
cydides’ aversion, and incidentally a_ toler- 
ant and amused criticism of democracy. 
Once again pubhe figures appear on the stage, 
this time, the generals, Nicias and Demos- 
thenes, who were later to pensh together in 
Sicily. But the chief figure is Cleon, the 
Paphlagoman hide-seller, who has established 
a simster hold on the old man Demos and 
1s eventually dispossessed and disgraced 
through the plotting of the two slaves, 
Nicias and Demosthenes, who replace hm by 
an offal-seller who is even better at flattery 
than he is The plot 1s simple, and the play 
is more of a bitter satire than a farce. The 
action is amusing and the dialogue often 
excellent, but the real mterest les im the 
treatment of the public personalities. Nucias 
is made timorous and respectable, Demos- 
thenes courageous and adventurous but 
rather too fond of his drmk, Demos slow and 
gulible and deeply attached to huis little 
comforts. Cleon 1s treated unmercifully. He 
‘1s shown to be violent, vain, dishonest, @ 
receiver of bribes and notonously revengeful. 
Fancy and fact are irretrievably intermingled, 
but the characters emerge with admurable 
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clanty. Ther mam hneaments must have 
been true to hfe, or the poet would not have 
secured the effect he wanted. His aim was 
chiefly to discredit Cleon, who stood for 8 
pohcy and methods of which he profoundly 
disapproved He had recerved hard knocks, 
and he Int back hard m return. 

These two plays are the only cases where 
Anstophanes presents contemporary political 
characters on the stage He followed them 
by another play, the Clouds (428 x.c.), m 
which he held up to mdicule a figure which has 
played a greater part in the imagination of 
postenty than any of the Atheman dema- 
gogues or generals. Socrates has been sancti- 
fied by Plato, but for Aristophanes he repre- 
sented all the worst features of the Sophistic 
Movement, on which the Clouds 1s a brillant, 
if rancorous, attack By contrasting the 
destructive effects of the new education with 
an ideahzed picture of traditional Atheman 
hfe he has no difficulty m discrediting the 
Sophists Into the character of Socrates he 
throws all the disagreeable qualities he can 
find, makmg him a greedy and dirty old 
impostor, muttermg mumbo-yumbo or pro- 
posing preposterous scientific conundrums. 

disciples are erther lousy students, bent 

down as if looking for truffles, or unprincipled 

young blackguards who can prove the worse 

the better reason and think nothing of beating 

their fathers The plot is held together by 

the relations of an old-fashioned father and a 
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modern son, and its lesson 1s made clear by 
the long and partisan argument between the 
Right and the Wrong Logic. The moral 1s 
driven home by the destruction of Socrates’ 
“Thought Factory ”’ at the close. 

The contrast between two generations 1s the 
theme of the Wasps (422 3.c.), though here 
the réles are reversed. The characters are all 
Imaginary, and the play 1s a good-humo 
skit on an old Atheman’s passion ‘for sittmg 
on juries. The subject 1s perhaps not suffici- 
ent to get the best out of Amstophanes, and the 
play falls below his usual standard of vitalily. 
There 1s a good scene where two dogs are ined 
before the indefatigable juror, and the end of 
the play 1s admirably conceived mm Ingh revelry. 
Aristophanes is attempting something more 
akin to a comedy of manners, but he has not 
yet found his way to exploiting the characters. 
Both father and son are well conce:ved, but 
without a fanciful setting ther pecuhanities 
are not of the greatest mterest 

The qualities neglected n the Wasps found 
admurable expression n the Peace (421 3 c) 
and the Buds (414 Bc). In these two plays 
Aristophanes gave full play to his adventurous 
wits and, created delicious worlds of fancy 
The Peace 1s a political fantasia An Athenian 
farmer, tired of war, fles to heaven on a dung- 
beetle to find that in disgust with men the 
gods have moved higher and that War 1s 0 
possession of Olympus and has buried Peace 
m a cave. The farmer drags Peace out and 
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‘comes back to earth with her companions 
: Festival and Harvest He marries Harvest 
and the play ends with the strams of the 
wedding-song In the Peace Anmstophanes 
opens new avenues to histalent The farcical 
_treatment of the gods was well suited to his 
taste Hermes as the door-keeper of an 
empty Olympus and the bullying, blustermg 
War are admirably real, keeping enough of 
their official character to be conviemg 
creatures of farce 
The Buds carmes the same principles to 
confident mastery Concerved throughout 
with a poet’s fancy, this story of two adventur- 
ers who cozen the birds into making an empire 
in the sky for them 1s full of extraordimary hfe 
and beauty. It may perhaps be a skit on the 


, absurd ambitions which were mfe in Athens 
at the time of the Sicihan Expedition, but 


the temporary occasion 1s quite transcended. 
Scenes of great charm, where the poet reveals 


‘ an unrivalled appreciation of birds and their 


ways, are mingled with short skits on familiar 
types from Athens, and the whole leads up to 
the superb crisis where the gods, deprived of 
therr empire, treat for terms with the new 
powers of the air, and the hero marries a god- 
dess called Kingdom In the Berds Ansto- 
Phanes combined his gifts mto a perfect 
work, The chief characters are admurable 
adventurers, ready to meet any emergency 
and always prepared with a repartee. The 
Short scenes succeed each other with great 
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rapidity; not a moment 1s wasted. The 
topical jokes have more than ther usual 
brightness when the fat coward, Cleonymus, 
1s depicted as a tree which sheds shields m the 
winter or Cloudeuckoocity is built by the 
birds m a way strangely remmuiscent of 
Herodotus’ account of Babylon The same 
bold fancy brings in Prometheus under an 
umbrella in case Zeus should see him, and 
introduces a Triballan god who talks almost 
unintelligible Greek. 

But what gives a peculiar distinction to the 
Birds 1s the lyrical quality which pervades 
and bursts out m iriesistible songs The gift 
of pure song was already patent in the Clouds 
where the chorus sing of a cloud’s activities m 
hmpid and delightful words It could be seen 
too mm the eloquent defence of the old educa- 
tion, when the young men “rejoice m we 
season of youth when the plane whispers to 
the elm.’? But im the Birds 1t 1s triumphant. 
Aristophanes was a real poet of nature who 
knew how to convey the dehght he found m 
the birds and flowers of Attica His melodl- 
ous straightforward songs, whether of the 
hoopoe summoning the nightingale or the 
birds telling of their life, are m the true 
tradition of the great lyric poets. They exalt 
the whole tone of the play, which ends @ppro 
pmiately to the gay words of a weddmg-song 

The renewal of war and the sense of mpend- 
ing failure which hung over Athenian life 
affected Aristophanes as 1t affected the great 
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wagedians ‘True to his punciples he refused 
to acquiesce in @ desperate patriotism, and m 
the Lysistrata (411 Bc) he made a brillant 
and outspoken exposition of his opimions. 
His theme 1s that the war must be stopped, 
and he preaches it in a farce, where the women 
get peace by depriving their husbands of their 
conjugal rights Such a subject could not 
help being bawdy, but Amstophanes’ gaiety 
and ingenuity keep the tone at a level where 
the bawdiness 1s purely farcical His women 
are briliant debaters and have a sound 
political sense They know the real needs of 
life and are determined to get them. They 
stick to ther policy and the Spartans come 
asking for peace, which 1s settled with delight- 
ful hymns to the protecting deities of Athens 
and Sparta Though it lacks the lyncal 
swing of the Birds, the Lystsirata 1s a great 
Play, admirably contrived with vivid scenes 
and real characters Its moral 1s proclaimed 
mn plain words, and nowhere does Aristophanes 
show his political smcerity better than where 
he asks for a real confederacy of alles mstead 
ofa tyrannical empire Without being in the 
least solemn he drives his pomts home. 
The Lysistrata 1s Anstophanes’ last pro- 
houncement on politics The psychology of a 
War-oppressed people did not allow him to 
continue his lessons, and he may himself have 
felt that they were useless Seeking another 
object for his wit he found it mn Euripides. 
He had already presented Eumpides on the 
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stage in the Acharnians, but now he devoted 
the greater part of two plays to um = The 
Thesmophoriazusae (411 B.c) 1s a vwell-con- 
structed farce bwlt on Eumpides’ treatment 
of women. The women are determmed to 
revenge themselves on him for the harsh 
things he has said of them. He sends his 
secretary disguised as a woman to plead his 
case, but the disguise is detected and a crisis 
arises which 1s solved by Euripides making 
his own terms with the enemy Impropmety 
again plays an important part, and Anisto- 
phanes avoids any imputation of unfairness of 
hypocrisy by justifying many of Euripides 
charges agamst the other sex. The play 
written with great good humour, and if some 
of the characters presented can hardly have 
been pleased, they could comfort themselves 
with the absence of rancour and self-righteous: 
ness. Even Euripides wins the day, though 
perhaps not in a way consistent with 
dignity. 

In the Frogs (405 3.c ) Aristophanes breaks 
new ground and writes a fantasy out of literary 
criticism. Written immediately after the 
death of Euripides, the Frogs 1s an attemptto 
assess his moral and poetical value. Nowhere 
except m the Birds 1s Aristophanes so empha- 
tically himself. The scene set m Hades, the 
irreverent treatment of Dionysus, the fresh 
beauty of the Songs of the Mystics, the superb 
and apt parodies, the inventiveness W. 
makes corpses sit up and talk or Dionysus 
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dress as Heracles and be afraid of the conse- 
quences, show that the last year of the 
Peloponnesian War found Amstophanes in 
full possession of his gifts. After admurable 
scenes of farce the climax 1s reached mn the 
“great scene where Aischylus and Euripides are 
examined m person to see which is more 
worthy to be brought back to hfe. To this 
comparison Aristophanes brings much more 
than personal prejudice His moral pre- 
possessions made him a great admirer of 
Zschylus, but much of the discussion is 
purely esthetic and 1s the first appearance of 
literary criticism m Greek. By dint of parody 
and jokes Aristophanes delivers some good 
points agaist Euripides’ construction of pro- 
logues, elaborated chore style and lack of 
weight in his 1ambics Some good pomts are 
also scored off Auschylus, who 1s accused of 
bombast and obscurity Euripides 1s, of 
course, worsted, and his defeat 1s marked by 
some harsh words at his expense There was 
something in his character and influence that 
niled Aristophanes, who after scoring legitimate 
points off his art dismisses him as a rogue 
With the Frogs the great days of Aristo- 
Phanes and the Old Comedy ended The 
defeat of Athens by Sparta closed the con- 
ditions under which Old Comedy was possible. 
t was too expensive for an impoverished 
generation, and its outspoken criticism was 
ill-suited to the broken confidence of a defeated 
People. Anstophanes survived well mto the 
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fourth century and contmued to write, but 
neither the Women in Parliament nor Wealth 
has the force and brightness of his earlier 
work. The Women in Parliament 1s mterest- 
ing as a skit on the ideas of the equality of 
sexes and community of property which Plato 
preached in the Republic. Aristophanes may 
well have read an early draft of the book or 
have heard its ideas in conversation. But the 
play lacks vitality. The jokes are begmning 
to age and there 1s a Jack of dramatic inven- 
tion. Wealth shows a simular lack of spuit, 
but has an interest because 1t shows Amisto- 
phanes dealing with a subject suited to the 
time and points forward to the different art of 
the New Comedy. The plot is an allegory. 
Wealth from being blind and discriminate 1n 
the distribution of his favours is made to se 
and the good all become rich The simple 
idea must have appealed to the penniless 
Athenians of the day, but 1t lacks comic and 
imaginative possibilities The characters are 
quite well conceived on familiar Aristophanic 
Imes, but the lack of long choric songs 40 
the jejuneness of the topical references givé 
the play an impoverished air. It 1s mamy 
conversation, and there are plenty of mor 
maxims. It pomts forward to a new age. 
The unique character of the Old Comedy 
makes 1t hard to judge its value. It can be 
compared with no other form of art, least of 
all with subsequent comedy In it farce an 
fantasy are somehow raised to poetry, but 16 38 
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impossible to say how far the success was due 
to the individual gifts of Amstophanes and not 
to the tradition Its claim 1s that despite its 
topical character, despite the many quips 
whose point 1s wretrievably lost or only eluci- 
dated with great effort, 1t remams amusing 
and delightful Many of the jokes enjoy 
perennial youth. Aristophanes was a master 
of words, and in his dialogue he uses all the 
weapons of comedy, newly comed monstro- 
sities, the language of the streets and the 
fields, dialect and official language, topical 
gibes and bits of old songs. His puns are as 
good as puns can be, but his parodies are the 
work of genius The endless transformation 
of well-known lines mto nonsense or impro- 
prety 1s only matched by their appropnate- 
ness in their new setting. He 1s a master of 
comic bathos who thinks nothing of applying 
the most sacred words to improbable and 
mpfoper situations. His endless ingenuity 
makes lus dialogue infinitely sprightly, and 
the give and take of wrangling 1s the breath 
of his plays But m all his creative mventive- 
ness Aristophanes is never anythmg but 
entirely controlled Everything 1s managed 
with great mastery and economy No joke 
18 pressed too far, no hst of epithets is too 
long Hs style, despite its richness, 18 essen- 
tally neat There 1s nothing of Rabelais’ 
endless roll m these dexterous sentences, He 
18 &@ master of argument, and attains real force 
and power when he expounds his views in that 
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great anapsstlic metre whose movement has 
been compared to “the gallop of the horses 
of the sun.”’ Like the tiagedians he created 
a language to suit his needs and vaned 1t tll 
it fitted all his moods and answered all his 
requirements. 

Aristophanes intended to please and his 
plays have delightfully happy endings. The 
gods give in to the birds, peace 1s declared, 
Socrates 1s humilhated, Aeschylus comes back 
to life, the good become rich All that we 
most want to happen happens. On the way 
to it absurdities abound. Men grow wings, of 
ride on beetles to heaven. Every conspiracy 
succeeds and every dispute leads to someone's 
complete discomfiture. But the strength of 
this art is that the characters behave 4s 
ordinary people, even if their vigorous slang, 
their flights of abuse or flattery, of wily ds- 
honesty and wild enthusiasm, make them 
more vivid and active than i any known 
life. There 1s no nonsense about their bemg 
better than other men. Even those who 
propound Aristophanes’ own opinions have 
their moments of admirable roguery when 
they cheat or bully or yield to the lusts of 
the flesh The women provide the prope 
denial to those who think that women play 
no part m Greek hfe. They spar ke fish- 
wives and have a fine grasp of their place 10 
natére, but they have common sense on their 
side which makes the male enthusiasts look 


silly. 
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Every comedian and satirist has his serious 
side and makes his attacks from some prin- 
ciples Anstophanes could make fun of what 
he hiked, but he also pursued caustically what 
he hated A man of conservative tempera- 
ment and principles, he viewed with distaste 
and perhaps disgust the alterations which the 
Sophists produced m Atheman hfe. He 
looked back with reverence and not without 
sentimentality to the great days of Marathon, 
and Ins dishke of the new ways was concen- 
trated on two figures, Eurrpides and Socrates. 
No doubt much of his criticism was pure fun 
intended to raise a laugh, and not all his 
accusations against them need be treated 
8S serious criticism. But he unquestionably 
disapproved of both and of what they stood 
for. In Socrates he found a butt for his 
hatred of a new devitalizing form of educa- 
ton, and m Euripides he tilted at new tenden- 
clés in art and music, no less than in morality, 
which he could not share But personal dis- 
hike must have played a part m his objection 
to them They were not to his taste. 

On the other hand, he was far from being a 
bigoted reactionary In politics he was a 
man of the centre and he relentlessly opposed 
military party Partly from a real love 

Or the great past, partly from common 

Sense, he preferred the Athens of his youth 
to any alternative suggested by generals or 
Philosophers But at the back of his mind 

y an overpowering conviction shared neither 
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by Socrates nor by Eurpides He believed 
in the good life, the hfe of sense and pleasure 
and intelligence, and the men against whom he 
tilted were the protagomists of other ideals. 
They wanted a neat and rational world or 
perhaps a world of religious exaltation and 
puritanical self-demal. Aristophanes was con- 
tent with the good things of hfe, and for them 
he fought unwearyingly agaist quacks, 
bullies, boasters, and all those who thought 
they had the mght to mterfere with other 
men’s enjoyment. 

Aristophanes left no successor in his own 
art. It ended with, almost before, him. Its 
place was taken by a genume comedy of 
manners which owed much to Euzrpides 10 its 
sentiments and maxims. Middle and New 
Comedy, as they are called, seem to have 
been very similar Their authors, especially 
Menander (848 ?7-298 B.c.), created what we 
ordinarily mean by comedy, and through the 
Roman adaptations of Plautus and Terence 
assisted 1ts rebirth at the Renaissance Of 
Menander no complete play survives, but 
remains found in Egypt and numerous quota- 
tions give a good idea of his worth He wrote 
for the recreation of a distressed age which 
did not want to think too closely about stself 
His art 1s an escape into a curious romantic 
world. He 1s fond of foundlings and mndis- 
tinguishable twims, of noble prostitutes and 
angry fathers. His plays, of course, end 
happily and virtue 1s rewarded. Admurable 
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CHAPTER VI 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


Tne Sophistic Movement, which left such 
an impress on Thucydides and Euripides, had 
by the end of the fifth century spent its mam 
force, and reactionary critics claimed that it 
was largely responsible for the collapse of 
Athens The enlightened pupils of Socrates 
had devoted their talents to the destruction 
of their country, and when mn 899 8 c Socrates 
was put to death because he ‘“‘ corrupted the 
young men and did not worship the city’s 
gods,’? there were many honest men who 
approved the sentence because they judged 
the master by his disciples. But of this yudg- 
ment time was to bring a singular reversal. 
After his death the memory of Socrates was 
sanctified by a man of genius, and the pre- 
tentious charlatan of Aristophanes was passed 
to posterity as a samt His hfe and teachmg 
were the main mspiration of Plato (429-347 
B.c ), who built to his memory the first coherent 
metaphysic made by man 

In lus youth Plato came under the spell of 
Socrates, who became for him the teacher who 
sought the truth in the mght way and was 
never deceived by substitutes. The execution 
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turned this admuration into religious devotion, 
and thenceforward the master’s memory 
guided Plato’s practical and philosophical hfe, 
It 1s almost impossible to say how far Plato’s 
conception of Socrates was correct It differs 
equally from that of Aristophanes and from 
that of Xenophon, but xt explams Socrates’ 
hold on his followers and perhaps the aversion 
felt for him by the averageAtheman Plato’s 
view may be partial, but he cannot be suspected 
of distorting the truth. He saw a samt where 
others saw an impostor, and he left the record 
of his impressions. His conception has far 
outhved the reality, and influenced posterity 
as the histoncal Socrates could never have 
done or Plato Socrates represented all that 
mattered m hfe, and to this ideal philosopher 
he pinned his faith, pursuing his course with 
consistency from youth to advanced old age 
Plato wrote not treatises but dialogues 
The form he chose had 1ts orgms in the 
vernacular mimes of Sicily, but 1ts application 
to philosophy was his own. For thinkers the 
dialogue had the advantage of presenting 
several sides of a question and avoiding con- 
tinuous dogmatism The several speakers 
hold different pomts of view and have a better 
opportunity of stating thei positions than 
when reported in the abstract language of a 
third person For the artist the method had 
great advantages. It enabled the poet in 
Plato, repressed from 1ts natural outlet, to find 
creative satisfaction in the portrayal of scenes 
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and characters. Plato was a born dramatist. 
The men of his dialogues are real characters, 
true to themselves and recogmizable m ther 
opinions and their way of speaking. There is 
great art m the way their casual meetings and 
haphazard talk are turned into philosophical 
discussion. But Plato was not moved merely 
by the dramatist’s impulse. Socrates had 
maintained that the best way to find the 
truth was by the close and continual question- 
ing of other men. He believed neither m 
dogmatic statement nor 1m laborious, solitary 
thought, and when Plato chose to wnite 
philosophy in dialogue, he turned the master’s 
method into permanent form. The process of 
question and answer by which a conclusion 1 
elicited 1s more vital than any exegesis. We 
are carried as in conversation from one thought 
to another, and our experience is widened as 
it might be mn the company of men talking 
with great concentration and clarity of what 
hes in ther mmost thoughts. By his use of 
the dialogue Plato avoids the amdity and 
mhumanity that threatens much abstract 
thought. The experience he provides never 
loses touch with life. 

Plato’s earliest dialogues may well have 
been written m Socrates’ lifetime, and their 
mtention 1s artistic, almost satirical. He 
records conversations which had amused him, 
and 1s nob much concerned with the quest for 
truth. He hked to see Socrates confounding 
the self-mportant and proving to them that 
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they did not understand their business In 
the Ion he makes genume comedy from the 
conversation between Socrates and the rhap- 
sode who regards poetry not as mspiration 
but as craft, and mn the Greater Huppras the 
pretensions of the Sophist who claimed. to 
teach everything in the world are exposed to 
ndicule by cross-examimation. To this period 
too perhaps belongs a masterpiece, the Pro- 
fagoras, where the drama consists of the 
conflict between the different conceptions of 
the good held by Protagoras and Socrates 
In the end no agreement or conclusion 1s 
reached, and the two antagonists have almost 
changed places In these works there 1s an 
element of burlesque and exaggeration The 
great men are not treated quite fairly, but it 
does not matter because Plato 1s concerned 
mainly with the amusing side of ther talk. 
He 1s already a master of characterization and 
description, and he never improved on those 
openmg chapters of the Protagoras where 
young and old gather together before the 
dawn in ther excited anxiety to hear the 
great thinker who 1s visiting Athens Plato’s 
Paramount interest was still m the human 
comedy, and he found his special subject in 
the play of competing ideas 

The death of Socrates completely altered 
Plato’s art Thenceforward his work was de- 
termmed by his desire to justify Socrates to 
posterity and to develop the imphcations of 
his teaching In consequence his work be- 
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comes more definitely instructive and philo- 
sophical. It remains dialogue, but its chief 
interest 1s not dramatic but 2mtellectual. 
Through the character of Socrates many 
important lessons are expounded, and the 
negative conclusions of the first dialogues are 
replaced by positive doctrine of great import- 
ance and originality. In all the dialogues but 
the very latest Socrates 1s the chief character 
and his views are triumphant Though great 
care 1s taken over the verisimiltude of the 
lustorical setting, 1t 1s unhkely that the talk 
recorded 1s historical. The dialogues show & 
growth 1n the recognition of difficulties and a 
development of ideas which can only be ex- 
plained by the growth of Plato’s own thought 
Plato found his own philosophy im that of 
Soctates and attmbuted to his teache: views 
which were the logical outcome of Ins ideas, 
even if they were not actually formulated by 
him. Indeed, 11 may be doubted whether 
Socrates had the power or the desire to create 
a metaphysic, and the philosophy which 
emerges 1s not his but Plato’s. Plato never 
put himself by name to his dialogues, and 
though his abstention was doubtless dictat 
by a sensitive artistic conscience, 1¢ conforme 
to his view that philosophy can only be found 
in the discussions of hvmgmen The dramatic 
setting was essential if argument was to be 
pursued. properly. 

The Platonic Socrates is a great character. 
He 1s known m more detail than any other 
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figure of the Greek world His snub nose and, 
protruding eyes, his gait like a waterfowl’s, 
his appearance hke that of a Satyr or a Silen, 
are as famihar as the divine sign which some- 
times mhibrted his actions, his feats of mystical 
endurance and detachment, his endless desire 
to cross-examine all men, his complacent and 
imitating modesty, his homely and vivid 
manner of speech, his attachment to the 
young and his distrust of the great. In 
Plato’s dialogues he conducts the main con- 
versation and 1s responsible for the construc- 
tive thmking He routs the other speakers 
with a merciless logic and an eloquent, if 
unfair, appeal to the ethical emotions But 
his real hold on Plato was established by his 
death The complete calm and nobility he 
displayed at Ius trial and in hus last hours 
sanctified him for his disciple, and the real 
power of his personality 1s seen in the four 
works, Huthyphro, Apology, Crito and Phedo, 
Which recount his trial and death 

In each of these Plato depicts the essentially 
Tehgious and moral character of Socrates and 
impheitly answers the accusations made 
agamst him at the tmal In the Huthyphro 

Ocrates 1s shown really to understand the 
nature of holiness in contrast to Euthyphro, 
Who has a conventional and muddled view of 
it The Apology 1s substantially the speech 
made by Socrates at his trial, though 1t must 
have been polished and altered, as all Greek 
Speeches were, for publication It explains 
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what sort of man Socrates really was. Free 
from rancour and pettiness, 1t 1s sustained by 
the conviction that knowledge 1s the proper 
goal of human endeavour and that “a hfe 
without inquiry 1s not worth ving” It 3s 
informed by a simple religious faith, and 
Socrates finds death easy, because 1t brings 
hberation from the imprisoning body and 
offers the hope of converse with the great dead. 
It shows too a man fundamentally proud who, 
when asked to suggest an alternative punish- 
ment to death, suggests that he be kept in 
comfort at the public expense The man in 
his nobility and his irony 1s revealed m his 
last words to the judges. ‘‘ It 1s now time to 
depart, for me to die and for you to live. 
* Which of us 1s going to meet the better lot, 
none knows but God.” : 

The Crito shows that Socrates was essenti- 
ally law-abiding, since when 1¢ was perfectly 
easy for him to escape he refused to do 50, 
preferring to obey the law, and the Pheedo is & 
record of his last hours and a superb vindica- 
tion of his intensely spiritual nature. Whitten 
later than the other three works, the Phado 
1s on 2 fuller scale than they are and embodies 
more plulosophical thought It consists 
largely of a discussion on immortality, and 
its shape 1s too formal, its character too 
comprehensive, for 1t to be @ hteral record 
of what took place. It may, however, be 
substantially true, even though Plato was 
deterred by illness from being present. it 
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shows the calm digmty of Socrates mn the face 
of death and the extreme seriousness with 
which he and his friends discuss the problem 
of survival At first they fail to prove the 
case for immortahty, and a deep gloom falls 
on the company, until Socrates revives them 
partly by an abstract argument based on the 
nature of life, partly by an appeal through 
myth to the rehgious conscience. Then he 1s 
ready to die, and the account of his death 
when he drmks the hemlock at sunset and 
feels his hmbs slowly bemg numbed is wonder- 
fully simple and touchmg. We understand 
why Plato closes with the words “Such, 
Echeerates, was the end of our companion, 
who was, as we should say, of all those of his 
time the best and wisest and most mghteous 
man, 

Between the Apology and the Phedo Plato 
composed other dialogues in which he stated 
and elaborated characteristic notions of 
Socrates In some of them he 1s concerned 
with problems of ethics The historical 
significance of Socrates hes largely in his 
discovery that goodness does not hie m ad- 
herence to a written or unwritten code but 
in doing what one knows to be mght, and in 
the Charmides, Laches, and Gorgias Plato 
attacks difficulties suggested by this doctrne, 
He places the discussions in a time when he 
Was either not born himself or was only a 
youngchild They are conducted by Socrates 
on equal terms with great men of the Peziclean 
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age and especially with the exclusive and 
aristocratic circle to which Plato’s family 
belonged. No matter how much he attacked 
its failures, Plato was deeply drawn to the 
world of his childhood, and when he placed 
his dialogues in 1t, he answered some inborn 
need in himself which turned away from the 
confined and impoverished present to a more 
spacious and confident age. In this company 
his ideas moved freely, and he could give full 
rem to his desire for dramatic character- 
ization. ; 
Behind these three dialogues hes the Socratic 
paradox that “ Virtue 1s Knowledge,” that 
we would always act nghtly if we knew what 
the right was. This notion 1s brought out by 
being contrasted with other conceptions of the 
good In the Charmides and Laches the 
traditional virtues of moderation and courage 
are examined and the popular conceptions of 
them shown to be vague and muddied In 
the Gorgias the conception that the good lies 
in “the will to power ”’ 1s contioverted by 4 
statement of the value of the good for 1ts own 
sake In each case the method adopted to 
reach a conclusion 1s the same. The oe ae 
of the popular or vulgar notion Is subje 
to a Hy pester eile forced to define 
exactly what he means He fails to do s0, 
and Socrates triumphs because he can at least 
put forward a consistent and tenable alter- 
native The drama consists of this mterplay 
between character and character, between idea 
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and idea, and nowhere does Plato display such 
charm of psychological sight as mn these con- 
versations The natural modesty of boyhood 
or the mature strength of a distingmshed 
soldier are dehghtfully contrasted with the 
restless ethical striving of Socrates Nor 18 
Plato’s presentment of a character distorted 
if it stands for a wrong view. The champion 
of “ Might is Right ° m the Gorgias 1s admur- 
ably lively, sensible and charming What- 
ever he might thnk as a philosopher, as a 
dramatist Plato was still 1mpartial towards 
his characters 

When not concerned with ethics Socrates 
busied himself with definition and with what 
are now the foundations of logic These 
Interests are set out im the Cratylus, 
Euthydemus and Meno The Cratylus 1s 
concerned with the relation of names to 
things and the nature of language, the 
Euthydemus with the ambiguities mherent m 
Speech Both are gay and hvely, full of 
parody and logical banter The Meno 1s a 
more serious affar It attempts to show that 
all our knowledge 1s recollection of something 
we knew m a previous existence, and st 
remains a httle puzzimg. The necessity of 
denying experience as the foundation of 
knowledge 1s foremg Plato out of logic into 
religious theology The bounds he has set 
himself are too narrow, and he 1s beginning 
to reach beyond them to vaster and less 
tangible issucs, Indeed, only from the 
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Cratylus are religious and ethical elements 
absent. Usually Plato’s dramatic imparti- 
ality is muted by the shape he gives to the 
dialogues and the eloquence and emphasis 
which he bestows on their ethical sections 
The end of the Gorgzas is a passionate appeal 
to the ethical emotions; the Huthydemus 1s 
penetrated with the Socratic morality; the 
knowledge discussed in the Meno 1s essentially 
knowledge of the good. Behind the satire and 
the comedy Plato makes his moral purpose 
increasingly apparent He can no longer 
stand outside the struggle. He must follow 
his master and try to make men better. 
This ethical teaching, was ultimately based 
on the religious experience which Plato shared 
with Socrates. Plato purified and sublimated 
the simple faith of his master and identified 
the end of the good man’s hfe with the attain- 
ment of absolute truth in a region beyond and 
outside the sensible world. To this quest for 
truth he gave the mythology and language of 
those doctrines attached to Orpheus which 
saw the body as a tomb and believed in the 
soul’s deliverance from the senses. The 
Gorgias closes with an apocalyptic vision 
of the hfe after death, and in both it and 
the Phedo the traditional symbols of salvation 
and damnation are held out as more than hkely 
to be true. Though the details vary and 
Socrates 1s careful to disclaim any certamty, 
these visions, described with a mystic’s clarity, 
are essential to the Platonic philosophy. 
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They convey a picture of man’s place as a 
moral bemg in the scheme of things, and they 
are certamly not meant merely to please 
These great truths cannot be proved, but at 
least they cannot be ignored, and Plato’s 
presentation 1s a direct appeal to the religious 
consciousness 

Of Plato’s private mystical experiences we 
know nothmg, but whether they resembled 
those of the samt or the mathematician or the 
poet, they clearly came more and more to 
dommate his thought and to spire the two 
masterpieces of his maturity, the Symposium 
and the Phedrus In these we find the 
paradox of a complete other-worldiiness 
clothed in the language of sensual joy and 
bodily dehght. The Symposium 1s a dis- 
cussion of love from all pomts of view. Six 
speeches are made m praise of it, and its 
teality 1s brought home by the mterruption 
of Alcibiades The speeches vary greatly in 
subject and tone No aspect of love, whether 
sexual or sentimental or comic or poetical, 1s 
neglected, but the climax 1s reached in the 
Speech of Socrates which makes love the 
passion for an eternal good, the means for 
passing from the visible to the knowable 
World The passion which seemed entirely 
earthly 1s made the main means of hberating 
the soul In the Phedius the same idea 1s 
developed with great poetical power Love 1s 
the force which frees the soul for its true 
activities and brings 1t mto touch with the 
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‘colourless, shapeless, intangible reality” 
which 1s the only harmonious whole 

To the description of these ecstatic experi- 
ences Plato brought the full powers of a prose- 
poet. In his account of the soul’s ascent 
through particular beautiful things to the 
absolute beauty, or in his myth of the soul as 
a charioteer with two horses strammg m 
different directions, Plato writes as a great 
mystic who uses the imagery of the visible 
world to convey the glory of the invisible. 
And yet this rapture and withdrawal, this 
denigration of the here and now, 1s combined 
with his greatest exhibitions of dramatic art 
and his most delightful presentations of living 
men. The setting of the Symposium, where 
the great men sit drinking till the dawn and 
are mterrupted by Alcibiades, drunk and 
excited, full of humorous admnration for 
Socrates, 1s equalled only by the opening of 
the Phedius, where Socrates and Phedrus 
walk in the country and sit under shady 
plane-trees by running water while Phedrus 
reads a juvenile and cynical essay on love 
When we read these pages, we see what a 
poet was lost in Plato and we realize the dis- 
cord in his character, which cried for a world 
beyond the senses while 1t appreciated every 
sight and sound m nature, which clamoured 
for an ordered and ethical seclusion, while it 
enjoyed every variety and aspect of the 
sensual I:fe. . 

The discord could not last, and the Republic 
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18 Plato’s answer to 1t In this work of his 
late maturity the philosopher and theologian 
trumph over the poet and the man of pleasure 
Bult on big Imes xt treats of fundamental 
questions of politics, and though 1t begins by 
being an answer to the Sophist Thiasymachus, 
who clams that justice 1s “‘ the interest of the 
stronger,”? the answer covers ten books and 
contains not only a discussion of the ideal 
state, but Plato’s mature conclusions on 
psychology, art, knowledge, education and 
hfe after death In it the ethical doctrmes of 
Socrates are taken to their logical conclusion 
and expounded with unparalleled clamty and 
bnlhance The Republic is a discussion of the 
principles of government, but Plato saw that 
these principles mvolved the whole duty of 
man, and he did not shrink from the issues 
concerned 

Socrates had complamed that politics, un- 

e other professions, were not entrusted to 
professionals, but to amateurs, and the Republec 
1s an attempt to define the ideal polity and the 
ideal pohtician The answer 1s that philoso- 
Phers must become kings and kings philoso- 
phers, then, and not till then, will there be 
@ chance of justice bemg a realty. Plato 
Sets out this ideal, knowing that it 1s an ideal, 
that the state of which he speaks “1s laid up 
m heaven *? But to rts discussion he brings & 
precise and even a ruthless mmd _ Startmg 
from the conviction that power must be com- 
bined with justice, he outlmes a scheme of 
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education which should produce such a result, 
and he never shrnks from the conclusions 
mevitable to his theory. In his determination 
to abolish private mterest he advocates com- 
munity of women, children and property. In 
his desire to have the truth taught he restricts 
the arts, even poetry and music, to severely 
educational functions. He disclaims the 
stories of the gods, because God need never 
change and can never deceive. His ideal ruler 
1s perfectly given to the service of the state 
because he is at peace with himself and knows 
that his own good 1s the same as the state’s. 
His ideal soldier 1s really brave because he 
knows how great are the dangers he has to 
face and yet 1s ready to face them. Plato 1s 
ready to place women on an equality with 
men, because so far as citizenship 1s concerned 
there is no difference between them. He 1s 
equally hard on the democracy, in which he 
lived, and the tyranny, which his childhood’s 
heroes wished to establish. He has laid aside 
all his romantic and poetical ideas m his 
anxiety to be perfectly fair, to set out an m- 
disputable adeal of government, to which law- 
givers and statesmen must henceforward try 
to approximate, no matter how impracticable 
if may seem. 

The moral, even puritanical, earnestness of 
the Republic 1s based on a metaphysical 
system which still astounds by its complete- 
ness and clanty Plato has renounced the 
claims of the sensible world and found reality 
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in the universal objects of knowledge. Only 
those who have studied these are fit to rule, 
and his guardians are philosophers and mathe- 
maticaans The exposition of these meta- 
physies takes him far beyond the teaching 
' of Socrates and establishes him as the first 
philosophical thinker who found a permanent 
reality behind the objects of sensation. No 
matter how difficult the pomt he 1s making, 
he 1s always brilhantly lucid, choosing the per- 
fectly appropriate example and raising just 
the nght difficulty. He 1s no longer a dramat- 
ist, buta philosopher Socrates dominates the 
conversation, and the other speakers are finally 
reduced to occasional words of assent or 
hesitation. So confident 1s Plato’s method 
that he can afford to state as dogma conclu- 
sions which at the best aie based on personal 
impression His comparison of the state to 
the md:vidual is justified nerther m theory 
nor in practice, and his analysis of the differ- 
ent sorts of men appropnate to different 
governments, amusing and brillant as st is, 
has nothmg to do with poltical science His 
aim 1s to convert and to inspire, and when his 
matenal refuses to yield to scientific demon- 
stration, he appeals to the emotions, even to 
prejudice and fear. But behind these there 
1s the pas.ionate conviction that here 1s some- 
thing to be done and that it 1s well worth 

omg. 

Plato was no mere theomst. He founded 
the Academy and, true to his theories, gave 
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of his best in lectures and personal teaching. 
Called in 367 B.c. to act as the teacher of the 
young king of Syracuse, Dionysius I, he 
went at once and tried in the face of many 
obstacles to train the young man as the ideal 
ruler. He failed, partly from the jealousies 
which infected the Syracusan court, partly 
from his own uncompromising character. But 
the experience was of value to him. He set to 
work to thik things out for himself again, to 
attack the weaknesses he had found m his 
system. The results were published m the 
works of his later years. In the Theeieius, 
Parmenides and Sophist he approached the 
fundamental problems of logic The first 
shows that knowledge cannot be identified 
with sensation or with thought. The second 
1s & criticism of the doctrine of universals set 
out in the Phado and Republec, and the third 
1s an attempt to establish categones of being. 
In these works hes Plato’s greatest claim as & 
logician. In some respects they are difficult 
and forbidding. A large part of the Par- 
mentdes 1s taken up with a complicated discus- 
sion of the One, and the different definitions of 
a Sophist in the dialogue of that name hint at 
controversies of which we have no knowledge. 
But though the dramatic element has shrunk 
and there are no lyrical outbursts, there are 
moments of great beauty The account of 
the philosophic life in the Thewietus, irrelevant 
as 1t 1s, Is a Moving account of the motives an 

emotions which stirred Plato to forsake con- 
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templation for action But the real power 
here hes in the intellectual gup Nowhere 
have questions of such mtricacy been stated 
with such ease, or solutions formulated with 
such claims on our acceptance Plato was 
confronted with the task of asking questions 
never asked before and of creating a vocabu- 
lary for a branch of thought which had 
hitherto hardly existed By some unreckon- 
able process he surmounted both difficulties 
with apparent ease 
From logic Plato turned to politics and to 
rehgion. In the Statesman and the Laws he 
gives his 1evised views on statesmanship 
The first states the theory and the second 
elaborates the practice In the Statesman he 
defines the nature of a good ruler and gives 
full credit to the personal element which he 
had neglected in the Republee Expenence 
made him more tolerant in theory, and he 
even admits that though democracy does the 
least good of all forms of constitution, 1t also 
does the Jeast harm. But if he had become 
More tolerant of ideas and systems, he had not 
come more optimistic about human nature 
The Laws, which occupied hus last years and 
18 his longest work, 1s an attempt to formulate 
& practicable constitution Under the fiction 
of legislating for a new colony m Crete, an 
Athenian stranger, who may well be Plato 
himself, assists a Spartan and a Cretan to 
make a code of laws which represents the ripe 
fruit of Plato’s political thought 
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Unhke the Republic, the Laws 1s concerned 
not with an ideal, but with a real world. 
Plato clearly mcant it to be a model for 
legislators, and some of its provisions were 
made the practice of the Hellenistic mon- 
archies, Rome, and Byzantium. Though every 
enactment 1s based on general prineples, fully 
discussed and clearly enunciated, Plato finds 
no detail too unmportant He felt that 
though human hfe was not really a serous 
thing, 11 must still be treated seriously, and 
therefore with meticulous care he lays down 
rules for everything down to the admmmistra- 
tion of the municipal water-supply and the 
picking of frurts by wayfarers. Such elabora- 
tion was indeed inevitable because Plato did 
not believe in liberty, and thestate he demands 
must regulate its citizens’ hves from birth to 
death Babies must be rocked ; between the 
ages of three and six children will play under 
the supervision of a committee of state- 
appointed mations, boys must be taken to 
school at daybreak; sea-fishing must be for- 
bidden because of 1ts unsettling effects on the 
character The educational puncrples stated 
in the Republic are elaborated to the last 
detail, and a whole scheme of secondary 
education 1s laid down. 

An air of defeat and depression hangs over 
the Laws. The great ideas of the Republic are 
regarded as impracticable Neither wives nor 
wealth nor children are to be held in common. 
Even wine 1s allowed in moderate quantities 
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to certain classes of the community. But the 
weaknesses of human nature must be curbed. 
Every man must many between 80 and 85, 
and married hfe must be passed under the 
public eye It 1s unlawful to speak famiuharly 
to a slave o1 to travel abroad before the age 
of 40 or to own foreign money Wealth 
must be severely muted and the population 
kept static. The arts must be strictly con- 
trolled, because new melodies will destroy the 
spint of the constitution. And all is to be 
kept in order by a hierarchy of magistrates 
under a Nocturnal Council and enforced by 
ruthicss pumshments Death 1s the punish- 
ment not only for murder, but for embezzle- 
ment of public funds, sexual offences, treason, 
sactilege, atheism and heresy. If we would 
see the appheation of such rules, we must look 
beyond Byzantium to the Jesuits and perhaps 
to the Bolsheviks. 

Parallel with Plato’s mterest m pohties 
grew his interest m region In the Statesman 
he tells a cunous myth of God forsalang the 
World and allowmg it to roll m a course con- 
trary to the nght. In the Laws he expounds 
his mature theology and finds the cause of 
Abn m souls corrupted by consorting with 
Olly. In the Timeus he provided a cos- 
mology The work 1s almost a monologue by 
. Pythagorean and 1s a curious combination 
Piss and myth It contains penetrating 
. Cussions on the nature of space, of move- 
at, of time as “the moving image of 
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eternity,”’ of terrestrial and planetary motions. 
It has too a mythical account of the creation 
of the wo1ld m which a creative theology 1s 
mixed with an airy fancy. God made the 
world out of disorder because he ‘“ wished 
everything to become as lke himself as pos- 
sible,”? but in the details of the creation Plato 
allows himself a good deal of humour as he 
develops the thesis that what 1s, is because it 
is best for 1t to be so. Our heads are round 
because a sphere 1s the perfect shape and 
oysters dwell at the bottom of the sea because 
they were once the muddiest and thickest of 
souls. The Z2meus is certamly mysterious. 
Its science 1s too remote for us, its intention 
too obscure. It 1s impossible to say how 
seriously Plato expected us to take it. But 
under it there hes a great idea. Plato 
attempts to bridge the Socratic division 
between reality and appearance by his noble 
conception of the world as “a visible god, 
image of the knowable god,” and thereby laid 
the way to a more humane metaphysic. 
Plato was one of the most gifted men who 
ever lived, a thinker of great omgimality 
and power, for whom nothing was too diffi- 
cult and nothing to be shirked, a stylist of 
incomparable range and charm, # prose-poet 
and a master of narrative His influence on 
posterity has been incalculable. Through the 
Neo-Platomsts and St Augustine he provided 
a philosophy for Chnstianity, and his works 
sustained the schoolmen in ther struggle 
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agaist Nominalism and Conceptualism. He 
was rediscovered at the Renaissance, and he 
1s still an inspiration both to philosophers and 
mystics On some questions he provided 
answers which it 1s almost impossible to 
reject. But at times it 1s hard not to feel 
that his hfe was a gigantic mistake, that he 
was deluded into substituting a hfeless mirage 
for the world of flesh and blood, that his great 
arguments are based ultimately on the pas- 
sions and especially on fear There were 
Indeed unresolved discords in him He 
decned the lure of the sensual world, but 
used its beauties to describe the paradise of 
his dreams. He decried the great men of the 
fifth century, but his imaginative hfe was 
spent m their company He attacked the 
arts with the fury of a great artist and fought 
poetry with its own choicest weapons 

The truth 1s that Plato was uneasy in his 
generation He looked back to the past and 
regretted 1t, but he saw why it had failed, and 
its failure made him angry. He wished, hke 
the mathematician that he was, to find a 
permanent solution for the political problem, 
and he saw it only m the complete reorganiza- 
fon of society. This notion obsessed him 
and dried up his gaiety and sympathy. He 
became disillusioned and brtter he clung 
more and more to his belief in disciple and 
punishment He had none of the high con- 
fidence of the Periclean age ether m himself 
or in mankind, and he was the first Greek who 
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was untrue to type. Nietzsche called him “a 
Christian before Christ,’ and there 1s truth nm 
the words. In disgust with the world of 
appearance he took refuge im abstractions, 
but they did not content him, and he was 
foreed back to appearances. But in spite of 
everything he remains a figure of the greatest 
significance. He has cast a spell on the world, 
and despite his narrowness and sense of defeat, 
despite his contradictions and unresolved dis- 
cords, he remains the last creative genus 
pioduced by Athens and his the last voice of 
an enchanted world already on its way to the 
dust. 

The possibilities of knowledge instituted by 
Plato were developed and eniticized by his 
pupu, Aristotle (884-822 Bc). In antiquity 
his works were admired for ther style, but 
though we possess many books under his 
name, not one is a piece of literature All are 
disjomted notes, taken perhaps at his lectures 
and full of broken sentences, omissions, 
grammatical mistakes and obscurities We 
can see that the originals must have had their 
glories, since even m our texts there are 
moments of wit and even of majesty. But 1t 
1s mpossible to yudge Aristotle as a man of 
letters. He remains, as Dante called him, 
“the master of those that know.” A scien- 
tist as much as a metaphysician, he wrote on 
physics, biology and meteorology. He laid 
the foundations for the classification of the 
sciences ; he formulated the rules of logic and 
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created an important system of metaphysics. 
He wote with great humanity and wisdom 
about ethics and started the comparative 
study of politics and constitutional history. 
He composed a handbook on rhetoric for the 
use of incipient orators. In all this enormous 
activity he never said a foolish thing and he 
contiolled his vast material with the mastery 
of a gigantic mtellect. But for hterature this 
Is irrelevant 
Even for hterature he did somethng In 
the Pocizes he wrote the first extant work 
of hterary enticism. The Poetics 1s ether 
mutilated or unfinished and 1s mainly con- 
cerned with tragedy. After the high fhghts 
and denunciations of Plato Anstotle seems 
curiously matter of fact His aim 1s to find 
how the best tragedy can be written, and he 
attempts to do this by studymg masterpieces 
lke Keng Gedipus and Iphigenera wn Tauris. 
maim intention has been abundantly dis- 
credited ; new masterpieces are not hkely to 
be made by copying old. But m the course 
of his discussions Aristotle says many acute 
and wise thmgs He says that “ poetry 1s a 
more philosophical and a lngher thing than 
history because poetry tends to express the 
universal, history the particular,” that 
“through pity and fear” tragedy effects 
“the purgation of such emotions,” that the 
tragic hero should be one not emmently good 
nor bad, but hke ourselves, whose downfall is 
due to some error or frailty. Though his 
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method may seem pedantic, he knew a good 
play when he saw 1t and deduced his lessons 
from incontestable masterpieces His casual 
remarks are full of taste and msight. He 
grasped some important points about criticism, 
knowing that each literary form has 1ts own 
virtues and limitations, and if he tried to 
confine tragedy within too narrow limits, he 
was 1n the far result justified by the French 
classical dramatists who followed his every 
word and wrote masterpieces. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE ORATORS 


Tae making of speeches was always con- 
gemal to the Greeks Eloquence was indis- 
Pensable to the Homeric hero, and Achilles 
was brought up to be a “speaker of words ” 
The development of democratic mstitutions 
enlarged the sphere of oratory, and a public 
man had to persuade juries and convince the 
sovereign people The great politicians won 
renown for ther eloquence and their woids 
were remembered For Themustocles a few 
scattered sentences are all that are left, and of 
Pencles we must judge from the transformed 
Speeches which Thucydides gives him and a few 
quotations, as when he compared Beeotia mn 
civil war to an oak split by oaken wedges, or 
in & funeral speech said ‘‘ The city has lost 
tts youth it 1s as though the year had lost 
its sprmg "For the Greeks these great names 
lay outside the authentic hst of orators Ora- 
tory became an art with such special rules 
that only those who kept them were recog- 
mized as models 

The growth of oratory was part of the 
Sophistie Movement In their claim to teach 
the art of politics the Sophists invented and 
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taught theories of public speaking. Aristotle 
attributed the first of such claims to two 
Sicilians, Corax and Tisias, who claimed to 
teach clients how to win cases at law. Their 
fame was surpassed by another Sicihan, Gor- 
gias of Leontim, who m 427 Bc came to 
Athens and made a great impression by his 
oratory. The single surviving specimen of 
Gorgias 1s indeed remarkable. It 1s full of 
verbal balance and antithesis, assonance and 
even rhyme. Elaborated im the extreme, 1t 
is hard to follow, and much of 1t seems intended 
merely to secure a balance of clauses and par- 
ralleism of words. But 1t and its hke m- 
pressed their generation. Gorgias may even 
haveaficcted Thucydides Hecertamly started 
the history of Attic oratory. 

In Athens oratory played a pecuhar part. 
It was not enough for the lawyer and states- 
man to be a speaker; he must also follow 
certain rules of construction, and he must 
have different styles for different occasions. 
A speech in a court of Jaw consisted of four 
parts, preface, narrative, proof and epilogue. 
A political speech usually involved an extra 
section of invective. The length and balance 
of the parts was a matter for the greatest 
care and excited great technical interest. 
The manner and style of a speech depended 
greatly on its occasion. A speech in a private 
lawsuit would be learned by the chent and 
spoken by him. It might therefore be collo- 
quial and simple. A political speech in the 
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Assembly had to be cast in a grander mould. 
Grander still were the Epideictic or Exhibition 
Speeches made at laige public gatherings. 
In these, especially mn the Funeral Speeches, 
& more poetical tone was expected In conse- 
quence each type of speech had its own style 
and vocabulary Each manner had to be care- 
fully studied. 

Ancient oratory differed from modern m 
many ways. In the absence of libel-laws con- 
tending orators thought nothing of slandering 
each other with the richest vocabulanes of 
abuse In the law-courts, where all Jay with 
& jury, pure questions of law were not so 
Important as a good presentation of a case, 
and we find less attention to precedents than 
to personalities Indeed, the tendency was 
less to pomt to proved facts than to construct 
long arguments from probability This heri- 
tage from the Sophists unquestionably led 
to unjust judgments. It also greatly added 
to the importance of the orator. A good 
advocate could get his chent acquitted by a 
judicious and magmatuve use of probabilities. 

falso led to much ratiocmation, which now 
seems tedious. Good evidence was hard to get, 
and its place had to be taken by argument. 

After the great historians and philosophers 
the world of the orators unquestionably seems 
squalid. The endless personalities and attri- 
bution of low motives show the Greeks at 
ther worst. On the other hand, 1t 1s full 
of drama and local colour. In it we see the 
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Greeks at home and in business. It has, 
too, great technical interest The surviving 
specches are for the most part remarkably 
well written Great care was taken over the 
construction and the style In ages when 
oratory has been popular, the Greek orators 
have been copied and admired. They postu- 
late audiences who will listen to long speeches 
and be swayed by popular emotions They 
postulate too an overpowering interest in 
contioversy and a low view of human nature 
Granted such conditions, Greek oratory still 
makes its effect. 

The first orato1 to profit by the new edu- 
cation was Antiphon (c. 480-410 pc) In 
411 Bc. he played a large part m promoting 
the overthiow of the democratic system m 
Athens and in the next year he was executed 
for treason Thucydides had a great admura- 
tion for his intelligence and praises the speech 
he made in defence of his life as the best yet 
made by a man in such a trial The small 
bulk of his existing work falls into two sections 
Once section consists of three Tetralogies or 
sets of four speeches written as exercises for 
imaginary cases They are skeleton-speeches 
which can be turned to use and they show how 
early the forms of Greek oratory were stand- 
ardized. As the professional advocate might 
plead on either side, speeches for each are 
given. Only three other speeches of Antiphon 
survive and all deal with homicide The 
most interesting 1s On the Murder of Herodes 
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written for a Mytilenean who 1s said to have 
killed an Athenian The defence 1s both able 
and exeitmg, and im the absence of other 
evidence we get the impression that the 
accused was mnocent. The style is defi- 
mtely mannered, and the influence of Gorgias 
may be seen in the frequent antitheses which 
hamper the thought and contmbute little to 
the argument. But xt has at times a con- 
centrated power that recalls Thucydides 
Another public character, from whom 
speeches have survived, was Andocides (ce 440- 
¢.3908 c.) A man of good family, he became 
notorious in the hysterical proceedings which 
followed the mutilation of statues of Hermes 
in 415 Bc and led to the recall of Alcibiades 
from Sicily. Andocides was thoroughly im- 
volved im the scandal and gave information 
under promise of impunity He was, however, 
culled, and his complheity twice caused him 
trouble In 410 Bc he made a speech, On 
his Retwin, tuymg to get a restoration of his 
nights, and m 899 Bc he had to defend him- 
self ma speech, On The Mysterces, from the 
charge of taking part im religious rites at 
cusis when he was disqualified from domg 
80. These two speeches are of great mterest. 
They tell us nearly all we know about a 
Mystcrious and discreditable business. They 
also reveal Andoeides as a candid and mter- 
esting adventurer In thar plain narrative 
they recall the events they tell, and their 
unadorned style 1s a better vehicle for such 3 
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story than the elaborate manner of Antiphon. 
This plamness was deplored by the ancient 
critics who thought httle of Andocides. But 
for the modern taste 1t rings true. The man 
was on trial for his life, and though he was 
only an amatéur, his words are wrung out 
of him into real eloquence. 

His contemporary, Lysias, was a very dif- 
ferent character. He was a professional writer 
of speeches who made little personal contact 
with public affairs He was mdeed a victim 
of the Thirty, the tyrants set up by Sparta 
after the fall of Athens, and he has left a 
vivid account of his successful attempt to 
save his hfe by bribery. But he was primarily 
an advocate and as such he won the applause 
of posterity. He writes a style of charming 
purity and harmony. Indeed, in his own way 
he is a master of Attic prose, always limp! 
and always graceful. Without the emphasis 
of rhetoric he secures his effects and makes 
the plain telling of a case the occasion for & 
skilful play on the emotions _ In this delight- 
ful style his chents were made to speak, and 
Lysias has a good sense of their character- 
istics and how to make them appeal to the 
jury. He understands the mght attitude to 
be adopted by a young and rich man, who 
may boast in due limits, or by an old errpple 
accused of gettmg a pension under false pre- 
tences. He takes us into the mtimacies of 
Atheman home-hfe, and mm his speech, On 
the Murder of Eratosthenes, he provides a0 
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admirable melodrama in the hves of simple 
men and women He also wrote for public 
occasions, and a Funeral Speech survives 
attached to his name lLysias was not an 
Athenian citizen and could not give the 
speech himself, but he may well have composed 
it for another speaker. It illustrates both 
lus good and his bad qualities. There is the 
same surface quality as mn his private speeches, 
but the emotion 1s a little hackneyed and the 
orator turns back too often to Pericles for 
Insprration. The call of a great occasion 
was too much for him. 

To the same generation belonged Iseus 
(¢ 420-c. 850 Bc.), whose eleven surviving 
speeches are all concerned with wills and cases 
of disputed inheritance. He was a specialist 
Who understood an extremely difficult branch 
of Atheman law, complicated by mtneate 
rules of consanguimity and the ignorance of 
juries. Iseus was able to expound these 
difficulties and to win his cases by the clarity 
he brought to the issue. In his speech, On 
the Estate of Hagmas, twenty-three members 
of a family are mentioned, and 1t 1s not per- 
haps surprismg that a wrong verdict was 
Given Iseus has no great merits as a writer 
and his place is more m the history of law 
thon of literature Like Lysias he uses the 
current vocabulary At times he condescends 
© & conversational phrase or a rough meta- 
Phor, and at times his grammar seems to be 
at fault, But on the whole he knew his 
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business well, and he 1s not to be blamed if 
he repeats a pot or ends a specch with a 
recapitulation of points mstead of an appeal 
to the emotions. He makes no attempt to 
accommodate his speeches to his chiens’ 
characters and relies on the power and force 
of hisarguments He is, in fact, not an orator, 
but a pleader. 

Of far more ability and influence was a 
man who was not strictly a speaker at all. 
Isociates (486-388 Bc) was born before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War and lived 
to see the trumph of the new power of 
Macedon at Cheronea, He came to win & 
great political influence, and he had relations 
with most of the great men of his time He 
practised oratory as a young man, but lack 
of voice and nervousness hampered him and 
he gave up practice for mstruction. As 4 
teacher he was unrivalled, and when a com- 
petition in eloquence was held by Aztemisia of 
Caria in memory of her husband, all the com- 
petitors were pupils of Isocrates He pub- 
lished works 1n the form of speeches, and there- 
fore he was counted an orator, but his real 
contribution to oratory lay m other directions 

Isocrates had staong views on style which 
he exemplified in his own works and instilled 
into his pupils. He aumed at producmg an 
exalted effect, and for this he devised technical 
means. He advocated the avoidance of Inatus 
between words, that 1s of allowmg a word 
ending with a vowel to be followed by a word 
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beginnmg with a vowel. He proscribed. cer- 
tam combinations of consonants and the repe- 
tition of the same syllable in consecutive 
words. He paid great attention to rhythm 
and maintained that oratorical prose has 
thythms of its own, ‘His sentences are built 
into great periods and he hardly ever allows 
the vanety provided by short sentences. 
The result 1s that his style, though admirably 
cateful and indeed faultless, lacks colour and 
tends to become monotonous But his ideals 
dniled hs pupils in a strict school and punfied 
the language of Greek rhetoric. 

Isocrates had a great mfluence on the 
thought of his generation His writings are 
often concerned with education and the prac- 
tice of pohties To both he brought a broad 
outlook and an admirably consistent pomt 
‘ view. In his tract, Against the Sophtsts, 
© laid bare the vice of the Sophistie traming 

) showing that its preposterous promises 
iidermuned industry, and its claim to teach 
i Was entirely dismgenuous, His con- 
Stuctive theory appears in On the Antedosts. 
re he claims that ‘ philosophy 1s for the 

% Pia gymnastic 1s for the body,” and 
: 2c ocates the importance of culture His 
the “i education 1s practical, almost phihstane 
not Philosophy 1s a useful trang for hfe, 
But } life devoted to the search for truth. 
Pia ike Plato he was concerned to produce 
Cone zens and he seems to have been a 

"scientious and thorough mstructor. 
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His theories of education were based on 4 
political ideal. He saw, as did few of his 
contemporaries, the 1mmense importance of 
the new Macedonian monarchy. He realized 
that Philp was capable of uniting Greece as 
no city-state was capable, and on this he 
based great hopes In the endless quarrels 
and wars of the Greek cities he saw not only 
a danger to Greek civilization, but the main 
cause of the survival of Persia. He wanted 
the Greeks to unite against Persia, and in his 
Panegyvicus he called on Philip to assume 
the task. With an msight that must have 
seemed ridiculous to many of his contempor- 
anes he pointed out the weakness of the Persian 
Empire, and his suggestions for its subjuga- 
tion, especially by the foundation of Greek 
cities in Asia, were actually followed when 
Alexander set out to found his world-empire. 
Isocrates may have overrated Philip’s good- 
will, but in his general policy he anticipated 
what was to come with a clearness dened 
to most men of his time. 

In circles where detachment was less serene, 
the growth of the Macedonian monarchy 
caused very different feelings. The right 
policy to be adopted towards Philip was the 
maim problem for the practical and political 
orators of the fourth century. It excited 
the greatest anmmostties and created hfelong 
feuds. His supporters were accused of cor- 
ruption and tieachery, and his opponents 
claimed for themselves the monopoly of patrio- 
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tim and honour. The issues were indeed 
confused, and even now it 1s hard to apportion 
praise and blame It 1s easy to convict the 
Atheman patnots of short-sighted provin- 
ahsm. The cause of Phihp and Alexander 
trumphed ; the city-state was doomed; and 
the great Hellemstic kingdoms took its place 
The small purview of Athens seems negligible 
m comparison with Alexander’s empire stretch- 
ing from the Danube to the Hindu Kush On 
the other hand, the Athenian patriots fought 
for somethmg of mestimable value to the 
world Even the diminished Athens of the 
fourth century was a greater nurse of civihzed 
life than the diluted Hellenism which the 
Macedoman armies carned across Asia, and 
for Athens herself the triumph of Philip 
meant more than the loss of political mnde- 
pendence It meant a long period of hard- 
ships from competing war-lords until all was 
obliterated m the triumph of Rome 

¢ controversies of these hectic years 
brought Greek oratory to its classical form. 
In the patriotic speeches of Lycurgus (¢ 389- 
824 8c.) Isocratean principles were put ito 
Practice, though not for a Pan-Hellenie end. 
An unbending and uncorrupted patmot of 
the old school, he was opposed to any compro- 
mise with Macedon and relentlessly pursued 
any Athenian who could be suspected of 
trenchery Eis only surviving specch, Agaznst 
Leocrates, 1s for the prosecution of a man who 
ran away after the defeat of Chreronen and 
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justifies the ancient verdict that Lycurgus 
dipped “his pen not in mk but im death.” 
The poor runaway 1s assailed with quotations 
from Tyrteus and Homer, and his acquittal 
is regarded as tantamount to the betrayal 
of Athens, her religion, and her ships The 
safety of the commonwealth must come before 
mercy. lLeocrates was acquitted by one vote, 
so great was Lycurgus’ appeal to patriotic 
sentiment Perhaps the jurymen were stirred 
by his hyperboles and felt moved when he 
said: “So imagine, Athenians, that the Jand 
and its trees are supplicating you that the 
harbours, the dockyards, and the walls of 
the city are mplormg you: that the temples 
and holy places are urging you to come to 
their help.”” He knew that he was addressing 
men who would not be shocked by a Iittle 
exaggeration. 

His contemporary and political ally, Hyper- 
ides (889-822 B.c.), 1s known only from frag- 
ments. He was an unremitting opponent of 
Macedon and his policy even forced him to 
prosecute Demosthenes and get him exiled. 
The best preserved of his works are a speech, 
Against Athenogenes, and a Funeral Speech. 
The first concerns a foolish young man who 
has been duped into takmg on a business 
encumbered with debt and tries to get out 
of 1t. It 1s composed m an admirably easy 
style, not unlike that of Lysias The Funeral 
Speech 1s more formal and mannered, but 
because 1t commemorates the speaker’s friend 
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Leosthenes, 1t has a warmth uncommon m 
such compositions. The noblest passage 1s 
that where he offers an unusual consolation 
to the kan of the fallen by telling them that 
“if the dead have consciousness, and are 
under the care of God as we believe, we may 
be sure that they, who upheld the honour of 
the gods when 1t was threatened, are now the 
objects of God’s lovimg-kindness ” 

The style of Hyperides was praised in anti- 
quity and he was thought “the best of all 
Who are not specialists» He had many ways 
of diversifying his style He used colloquial- 
isms that suggest the Old Comedy, he tried 
bold metaphors and even elaborate similes , 

¢ took great pains with his composition, and 
mn his Funeral Speech followed Isocrates’ rules 
for avoiding hiatus. He knew how to combme 
long and short sentences, he was a master of 
Sarcasm and he was renowned for his wit 

is view of ns work and his opponents may 
¢ scen in his words ‘Orators are like 
snakes, all snakes are equally loathed, but 
Some of them, the vipers, injure men, while 
ther big snakes eat the vipers.” 

e representative figures of this oratori- 
cal World were, however, tw o men who opposed 
cach other all through their careers and of 
Whose oratoncal battles complete specches 
“urvive Demosthenes (884-328 Bc ) and 
&schines (890-c 825 nc) concentrate in 

€msel cs the angry and ungenerous passions 
of these hectic years. They were politicians 
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as well as pleaders, and ther speeches 1n- 
fluenced the course of events. If Demosthenes 
pursued a single policy with consistency, 
Asschines was the perfect opponent who hid 
his lack of pohtical arms under a biting tongue 
and a mastery of legal technicahties. The 
two men were contrasted m ther origins, 
therr characteristies and ther destinies. 
Aischines was a man of humble and mpover- 
ished family who fought his way forward by 
force of will, a commanding presence, and a 
ready gift of speech. His policy of political 
opportunism never excited overwhelming ani- 
mosity, and he seems to have died comfortably 
as a teacher of rhetone at Rhodes. Demos- 
thenes came of a neh family, but his guardians 
squandered his patrimony, and his first speeches 
are those in which he seeks restitution from 
them. His political life was devoted to the 
single end of opposing the power of Macedon. 
At first unsuccessful, he came later to power 
and was largely responsible for the successful 
conduct of Athenian affairs between 840 and 
388 3.c. He came into violent conflict with 
his own patriotic colleagues and was exiled 
at the instigation of Hypendes on a charge of 
bribery. He returned later as a hero and 
committed swede rather than submit to the 
Macedoman general, Antipater. 
Demosthenes became an orator by the 
force of cncumstances and his own political 
ambitions. He was not naturally gifted, but 
he overcame his disabilities by hard work and 
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assiduous practice. Even so he was never 
& ready speaker, and there was probably 
truth m the claim that hs work smacked of 
Preparation Aschines gives an amusing and 
plausible account of his complete breakdown 
on an embassy to Philp, when Philip gave 
every opportunity to continue and he 
Temamed tongue-tied. But 1t was precisely 
this natural difficulty that made Demosthenes 
& great speaker. Because of 1t he studied 
$ art with great concentration and polished 
his speeches until there was nothing umperfect 
in them. He could not afford to hesi- 
tate and rely on improvisation Everythmg 
Was prepared and considered Therefore his 
Specches are classics. Granted the occasions 
they served and the ersonality of their 
rit they could ar, better than they 


His speeches fall to three classes: those 
dehvered in private cases in the law-courts, 
those dehvered in public cases, and those made 
in the assembly. The first are legal, the 
Second half legal and half pohtical, the third 
cntirely political. The private speeches are 
on the whole short and simple. Their chief 
Interest hes m the hfe they reveal Here 1s 
4 dispute between neighbours which turns 
on whether a road 1s a watercourse; a 
Quarrel begins m camp and 1s carned on Jater 
hil the prosecutor 1s left senseless on the 
road; a man claims that he 1s really an 
‘thenian citizen but has had his name mah 
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ciously removed from the roll; a chief clerk 
inherits a banking business and 1s defended 
against the financial claims of the former 
owner’s son. The speeches were not delivered 
by Demosthenes himself, but by his chents. 
He was a professional who did his best for 
money. It is therefore not surprising to find 
him first writing a speech, For Phormio, and 
then another speech, Against Stephanus, who 
had been a witness for Phormio and was 
accused of perjury. 

The art of the private speeches 1s interesting. 
They are written suitably for those who have 
to deliver them, and Jack the polish and dis- 
play of the public speeches. If their jokes are 
rare and unconvineing, they have still some 
admurable qualities. Demosthenes knows how 
to make the best of a case by appealing to 
ethical prejudice or to arguments from “ pro- 
bability.”” His statement of legal pomts may 
not be impartial, but it 1s well suited to the 
mentality of his yuries. The nearest approach 
to literature may be seen m the passages of 
narrative which have the simplicity of Lysias. 
Demosthenes 1s a master of story-telling and 
knows exactly how to engage the jury’s 
sympathy by an apt and well-chosen narrative. 
Without passing too many hostile judgments, 
he secures through a good story just the mght 
degrce of prejudice im his hearers. 

His public speeches are of a very different 
character Here he acted not professionally, 
but from his own overpowering convictions. 
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In seven speeches delivered between 851 and 
841 3.c. Demosthenes showed perhaps his 
greatest power as an orator. The Philippics 
and Olynthiacs, the speeches On the Peace and 
On the Chersonnese have a single object, the 
hindrance of Macedon In them Demosthenes 
attempts first to awaken his countrymen 
to the deadly significance of Philp’s progress, 
and then to propose measures to counteract 
it. His measures were practical and sensible. 
He advocated an efficient expeditionary force, 
the conversion of the Festival Fund into a 
War Fund, active and immediate interference 
with Macedonian aggression. His method of 
putting these ideas forward 1s impressive and 
persuasive. Avoiding recriminations and per- 
sonalities, he concentrates on the main pomt 
and hardly leavesit Each speech hammers at 
a single danger and the means of combating 
it. His difficulty was to persuade his audience 
of the seriousness of the situation, and when 
events put that beyond question, he was 
faced with the opposite difficulty of persuading 
them that all was not yet lost. In both cases 
he kept his temper and his dignity. 

These speeches are the most satisfactory 
left by Demosthenes. They are mfused 
throughout by a patriotism beyond question. 

emosthencs contrasts the humiliating present 
with the great past and hopes ‘that something 
may be done to redeem the name of Athens 
This theme constantly recurs and 1s the clue 
to Demosthenes’ politics, He had a real 
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appreciation of the Athenian achievement and 
was anxious to preserve it for the world. On 
the other hand, he saw m Philip much more 
than the enemy. Appalled by ‘tis activity 
and disregard for the conventions of war, he 
saw in him a barbarian who combined a dis- 
reputable private life with the deliberate 
corruption of public issues. His honesty m 
his disapproval is beyond question, and he 
seems never to have asked how a man of 
such low character could do what Philp did. 
For his own solutions he claimed no special 
virtue, and he meant what he said when he 
closed the Third Phtlippic with - “ If anybody 
can offer anything better, let him name it, 
and press 1t: and whatever you decide, I 
pray to heaven it may be for the best.” 
The reputation of Demosthenes rests not 
so much on these speeches as on those which 
he made m public cases before the law-courts. 
The speeches, Against Androtion, Against 
Leptines, Agawnst Timocrates, Agawnst Aristo- 
crates and. Agaist Midsas, are composed on & 
far larger scale and show other sides of his 
personality and art. They are concerned with 
the prosecution of men who have made pro- 
posals or committed actions which mvolved 
public consequences. In most of them poli- 
tical] issues are involved, and Demosthenes 
discusses them ‘with much more violence than 
in his public speeches, The most character- 
istic 1s the speech Against Midias. Midias 
was a political and personal opponent who 
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eventually slapped Demosthenes in the face 
durmg a public performance m the theatre. 
Midias might theoretically be severely pun- 
ished for sacrilege, and the speech against 
him 1s an extraordinary piece of work Dem- 
osthenes treats the msult with unparalleled 
seriousness and accumulates a long account 
of Midias’ previous misdomgs Pathos and 
humour, anger and self-pity, are called in to 
denounce the wrongdoer, and the result 1s 
that Demosthenes soon loses our support. 
He asks for too much sympathy and indigna- 
tion. Nor 1s 1t surpmsing to learn that the 
case was compromised and Demosthenes ac- 
cepted half a talent as compensation It 
looks as if his inyuries were not so serious as he 
thought them, and he was stressing his case 
from political or ‘personal motives. 

The chmax of this style 1s to be seen m 
the two speeches, On the Embassy and On the 
Crown, which arose from the hostihty of 
Demosthenes and Asschines The quarrel 
was of old standing In 848 Bc Aéschines 
had taken part m the peace negotiations with 
Phihp, and Demosthenes prosecuted him for 
taking bribes Aéschines countered with an 
attack on Demosthenes’ associate, Timarchus, 
whom he accused of an immoral life, and yon 
his ease. In 848 Bc the same issue came to 
the front again , Demosthenes made his great 
speech On the Embassy, and ischines rephed 
with a speech known under the same name. 
Demosthenes was in a difficult position. 
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There was no evidence that Aischines had 
received bribes or betrayed Athens. On the 
other hand, he had undoubtedly made pro- 
muses and speeches which led to the occupa- 
tion of Thermopyle by Philip and to the 
rum of Phocis. The question was whether 
he was a fool or a knave Demosthenes 
tries to establish the second alternative by 
describing his career. The speech 1s curiously 
airanged, and the different events are not 
always easily distinguishable. This 1s prob- 
ably deliberate, as in the absence of direct 
evidence Demosthenes resorted to proofs from 
probability and relied on general statements 
to confuse and convince the jury. A’schines 
replied with a brillant speech which derides 
Demosthenes and proclaims his own inno- 
cence with the excuse that he was tricked by 
Phiip. He was acquitted. 

In 880 3 c, after Alexander’s departure for 
Asia, Ctesrphon proposed that Demosthenes 
should be rewarded with a gold crown for 
Ius services to the state Atschmes in his 
Agamst Ctesyphon spoke against the proposal 
on the grounds that 1t was illegal, and Demos- 
thenes answered with his most famous speech, 
On the Crown The occasion provided each 
speaker with an opportunity for reviving 
old disputes and discussing his own and the 
other’s political past. Aischines makes his 
claim on sound legal grounds, but foolishly 

to discuss the past actions of Demos- 


proceeds 
thenes He recapitulates occasions, some- 
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times trivial, when Demosthenes’ policy has 
not been to his country’s advantage Dem- 
osthenes answered with his own version of 
the events and a counter-attack on Auschines 
as a low-born traitor Assuming that his 
and the city’s thoughts are one, he finds 1t 
easy to discredit his opponent Atschines 
lost the case and was condemned to a fine. 
Rather than pay he retired into exile. 

In these great contests the characters and 
oratorical methods of the two men are shown 
m sharp relief. It 1s easy to take sides and 
to belittle one of the antagomsts at the ex- 
pense of the other. But 1t must be admitted 
that they were well matched and that each 
gave as good as he recerved Demosthenes 
has the advantage of havmg pursued a 
plamly patriotic poley and of being able to 
prove it Aischines claims for himself that 
“both mdividual and state must shift their 
ground according to change of circumstances 
and aim at what is best for the time” His 
defence of his own actions 1s not entirely 
satisfactory, and 1t 1s yust possible that from 
conviction or corruption he wanted the tm- 
umph of Macedon. Naturally he could not 
tell such a truth before an Athenian jury, 
and he had to confine himself to vague patri- 
otic sentiments and accusations of failure 
against his opponent. This difference between 
their positions accounts for the best passages 
in Demosthenes His eloquence mses to its 
Inghest when he describes the stirring events 
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of the previous years or expounds his deepest 
hopes for Athens. 

On the human side, however, the scales 
are more evenly balanced. Demosthenes’ 
humour is awkward and lis attacks on Ais- 
chines’ humble education almost ludicrous. 
It 1s hard to beheve that they were treated 
seriously. Though he varies his style and 
his sentences, he does not really vary his 
tone. Every point is made with the same 
violence, every sentence 1s underlined His' 
strict control of an emphatic rhythm makes 
lightness of any kind almost an umpossibility 
for him Even his great metaphors could 
be turned to ridicule and were omitted from 
the revised versions of his speeches On the 
other hand, Aéschines was a natural orator 
who felt the pulse of his audience and knew 
how to vary his mood and tone His jokes 
and plays upon words are successful He 
has a real sense of comedy, and his account 
of Demosthenes’ collapse before Philp 1s 
adnurably entertainmg. He hes a pleasant 
vein of sarcasm and an agreeable way of 
criticizing Demosthenes as if he were an 
acknowledged blackguard His account of 
Demosthenes’ lying leaves nothing to be 
desired: ‘‘ When other mmpostors tell a he, 
they try to speak vaguely and indefinitely, 
for fear of being convicted of falsehood ; but 
when Demosthenes tries to impose upon you, 
he first of all enforces his les with an oath, 
invoking everlasting om on himself; then, 
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though he knows that a thmg can never 
happen at all, he dares to speak with a nice 
calculation of the day when it 1s going to 
happen”? When he attacks Demosthenes’ 
family hfe, he avoids excessive exaggeration, 
hs hits are sometimes not far from the 

t 

It seems too that Auschines made the utmost 
of the opportunities which his difficult posi- 
tion afforded him. He based his position 
on legahty and left the appeal to passions 
largely to lus opponent. His adrortness and 
dexterity are a pleasure to watch His weak- 
ness 1s that if he ever had a policy he cannot 
disclose it, and that when 1t comes to a com- 
pelition in patriotism, he 1s mevitably worsted. 
If there 1g little to choose between the two 
the questions of distorted facts and falsified 
evidence, Demosthenes has the unquestionable 
advantage when it comes to politics, not 
merely because he can claim to have main- 
tamed a consistent pohey, but because his 
peculiar kind of eloquence 1s well suited to 
the angry and violent passions which politics 
arouse By accusations of treachery and 
threats of rum he estabhshes his claim to 
patriotism, and at least m the speech On the 
Crown he carned the jury with hm 

In later antiquity Demosthenes enjoyed an 
unparalleled reputation In the Hellenistic 
world and later at Rome he was the arche- 
type of a great speaker If at times he seems 
exaggerated, 1t 1s because we have lost the 
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habit of listenmg to long speeches It 1s 
therefore hard to judge him as a@ man, or his 
work as hterature His opinions seem too 
violent to be altogether sincere, and yet there 
1s no question of his ultimate honesty His 
style seems too mannered to carry an audience 
away. and yet there 1s no doubt of his success. 
The complicated form and elaborate periods 
may delight the student, but it 1s strange that 
they should have charmed juries. The fact 
remains that the Greeks were peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to rhetoric, and gave it the same 
undivided attention which they gave to 
tragedy Demosthenes swept them away by 
the power of his emotional appeal and the 
apparent cogency of his arguments The 
qualities we may find repulsive, his narrowness, 
arrogance, lack of humour and lack of taste, 
only contributed to the general mmpression 
of sincerity and power. This was a man who 
knew how to persuade. 
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Tue fall of Athens meant the end of popular 
art in Greece The epic, the choral ode, 
comedy and tragedy, even the history of Hero- 
dotus, had been performed at public occasions 
and enjoyed by crowds But the fateful 
changes of the fourth century ended all this 
The Greek world was paititioned between 
military monarchies, and Greek crvilzation 
was carried to the Indus by Alexander and 
maintained by his successors in the _half- 
Asintic kmgdoms of Egypt, Syma and Perga- 
mum Autocracy took the place of demo- 
cracy, even of aristocracy Art and hterature 
became the piivilege of a few Scholarship 
came into existence, and scholars wrote 
poetry as scholars will Deprived of its tra- 
ditions, transported to allen chmates, patro- 
nized and hampered by despotism, hterature 
never again touched its early summits But 
even in this restiicted sphere the Greek genius 
still found new things to say and new Ways 
of saying them 

The fomth century was an age of prose 
Plato began his carcer as a poct of unexampled 
promise, but philosophy stifled ao gift that 
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might have equalled that of Simonides. Some 
thirty elegiac epigrams survive under his name, 
and among them are some of the most beauti- 
ful short poems mm the world. Writing with 
effortless ease on simple themes like the 
passing of time or shipwrecked sailors or 
Athenian dead in Persian soi, he manages 
always to record some exquisite or pathetic 
moment. At its best his simplicity challenges 
Stmonides, and though he lacks the older 
poet’s majesty, he has the same art of meking 
his rhythm mse and fall m exact harmony 
with his emotion. He has too a wonderful 
fancy, which turns a pretty trope into a high 
fhght of the imagination. Without prepara- 
tion he gives just the moment that matters to 
him, just the imagery that suits 1t. The 
result 1s pure essence of poetry. As untrans- 
latable as Simonides, once at least his echoes 
have been caught. Shelley gives the spirit 
and almost the cadence of an epigram 


Thou wert the Mornmg Star among the living 
Ere thy fair hght had fled ; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


But Plato abandoned poetry, and the fourth 
century remaimed true to philosophy and ora- 
tory. Poetry revived in the third century 
when the centre of Greek hfe had shifted 
to Alexandria. There under the benevolent 
Ptolemies & small circle of gifted men wrote 
verses for each other . Cut off from active 
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life, they lrved only for letters, and their 
work lacks the range and depth of the great 
days But because of ther smcerity and their 
technical accomplishment the Alexandrians 
have their place They broke new ground 
They were the fathers of romanticism, of 
learned poetry, and of that poetry which con- 
cerns the everyday feelings of civilized men. 
They created the pastoral idyll and the hterary 
epic They did much for love poetry. They 
exploited the unexpected and the recondite. 
In their own way they showed a strong crea- 
tive impulse, even though circumstances were 
Opposed to 1ts full satisfaction. 

The chief figure of the movement, though 
not its best poet, was Callmachus (810-c. 240 
Bc) He presided over the arts, and thun- 
dered agamst those who would not accept 
his canons He thought, not without reason, 
that the age of great art was over, that long 
books had become a bore He himself wrote 
hymns and epigrams, and his longer works 
were collections of disparate episodes loosely 
connected together His aim was to startle 
and amuse He lacked hit and swing, but 
he had wit and neatness His stemlty made 
him difficult and complicated Is learnng 
helped him to obsolete words, and he enjoyed 
distorting the natural order of a sentence 
Hus emotions were limited, and perhaps the 
hvchest were the malice and contempt excited 
in him by lus rivals. He saw himself as the 
piping grasshopper, 7 he made few attempts 
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to override his natural imitations. He 1s at 
times indescribably tedious, especially when 
he wishes to umpress by his knowledge of 
geography or mythology. But he has some 
genuine gifts. His epigrams are often grace- 
ful and even touchmg He had studied the 
old masters with profit, and recovered some of 
their simplicity and directness In them he 
abandons his whberal rancour and wiites with 
delicate affection of those he loves But his 
chief gift 1s romantic He knows how to 
create an atmosphere of supernatural tension 
He depicts in trembling words the deathly 
noonday silence on Helicon before Teiresias 
sees Athena at her bath, or the excitement at 
Apollo’s shrine before the god’s epiphany, 
when the sacred palm-tree trembles and the 
gates open of their own accord. It 1s here 
rather than m his more arid or realistic 
moments that the poet in him overcomes the 
professor,‘ and he adds something new to 
imaginative experience 

Callimachus thought little of his contem- 
porary Apollonius of Rhodes (295-215 B c) 
He disliked the revival of the epic to which 
Apollonius devoted his talents, but for all 
rts manneusms and affectations the Argo- 
nautica 1s better poetry than anything written 
by Calhmachus Apollonius chose for his 
subject the age-old story of the Golden Fleece, 
and attempted to wnte an epic in Homer's 
language and Homer’s metre The result 1s 
cuious. Of graumiely epic tone there are 
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few traces The heio, Jason, 1s uninteresting 
when he 1s not repellent His companions, 
though properly dressed for the occasion, have 
none of the heroic vitahty The narrative is 
a string of episodes and has no architectonic 
unity In the first two books it looks as if 
the story will never get started, so laborious 
1s the mythology and so detailed the account 
of every action Apollonius was deeply um- 
bued with the Alexandman spirit, and thought 
that erudition and prettimess were adequate 
substitutes for mspiration and beauty. He 
devotes many hnes to a catalogue of the 
Argonauts or to Eros playmg knuckle-bones 
with Aphrodite But im the last two books 
he finds his real gifts and creates a new form 
of poetry, the poetry of romantic love In 
the love of the young Coleman girl, Medea, 
for the adventurer, Jason, he has written 
something of unique beauty With perfect 
sympathy he recounts this passion from the 
dream which tells Medea of Jason’s coming to 
the terrible scenes where he tries to desert 
her after all she has done for him. The 
dctails were borrowed by Virgil in his account 
of Dido’s love for A®neas, but Dido 1s a 
mature woman and Medea a mere girl She 
has the freshness of a young Colehian prin- 
cess, her magic 1s part of her wildness, 
and her Jove 1s purely romantic For Jason 
she betrays her parents and then 1s ashamed 
of 11, but when she sees lium agai, she feels 
that he 1s hke Smus rising out of the Ocean, 
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and so great is her desire for him that she 
cannot speak nor move 

At the same time other gifts of Apollonius are 
brought into play, and the account of the 
trials undergone by Jason 1s a masterpiece 
of mysterious and thrilling narrative. The 
climax 1s reached in the simister Ines where 
he sows the dragon’s teeth, and from the 
ploughland the crop of bronze-armoured men 
grows as bright as the stars after a snow-storm 
on a winter’s night. In scenes hke this 
Apollonius creates a true romantic art. But 
he has another gift He recognizes the 
beauty of httle things, and though at times 
he falls into mere prettiness, he can also 
create scenes of delicate charm, when the 
nymph draws Hylas down into her pool, put- 
ting her arm round his neck, or when Thetis 
and her sea-nymphs carry the Argo through 
the moving rocks as girls play at ball on 
the seashore. The A?gonautica is rich in fine 
observation, and Apollonius had an eye for 
undiscovered graces. His genius indeed is 
limited, and he has few epic qualities, but he 
was @ pioneer of romance and the inventor 
of love at the end of the world He was 
right not to compete with Homer in heroic 
saga, and when he wrote of what he under- 
stood instead of trying to be fashionable, he 
produced something of true tenderness and 


Oerhe tad poet of Alexandria, Theocritus 
(c. 816-c. 260 B.C.), was greater than either 
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Calimachus or Apollomus and had a vast 
Influence on posterity He wrote Idylls or 
“pictures,” and his main theme was pastoral 
hfe in Sicly Attempts have been made to 
Interpret these scenes as the record of the 
poet’s converse with his fellows, and there 
may be truth in the notion But for us they 
must be taken at ther face value as poems 
about Sicihan shepherds, and if they are so 
taken, they are perfectly satisfactory and 
complete. Theocritus’ world 1s of the purest 
fancy, but such 1s rts beauty that it 1s always 
ahve and real, The shepherds are not yokels 
but poets, their songs the record of an impos- 
sibly dehghtful hfe. This 1s a world of pure 
art, where everything 1s harmonized by the 
imagination and fitted mto a complete and 
entrancing unity 

None of the Idylls are long, and each 1s 
complete im itself Theocmtus concentrates 
his powers and brings off his effects m a small 
compass The themes have become famuihar 
through the countless imitations of pastoral 
poetry, and they are the eternal themes of 
song and counter-song, of love and death, 
But whereas in his imitators these themes 
are standardized, m Theoeritus they have a 
perfect freshness The settings are chosen 
by a man who loved nature, and the whis- 
pering pine-tree, the caves with clustermg 
vines, the shady halting-place by the road- 
side, are chosen with faultless tact and taste. 
No action 1s dulled by convention The pre- 
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limmaries and the prize-givings are equally 
detailed and lively. But the essential power 
of Theocritus hes in his capacity for conveying 
one subtle pleasure after another simply 
by his collocation of words. He knew that 
on this small scale every word must tell, 
that there must be none of the easy repetitions 
of the epic or the conventional aids of the 
drama Every sentence tres to please, and 
succeeds. Thcocritus 1s full of suprises, and 
never lapses into a stock form of words or 
even into a familiar combination of adjectives. 
He writes normally m the Done dialect of 
Sicily, but his style has few tiaces of “ native 
woodnotes wild’? The rustic colourmg 1s 
put on by a man who knows how to use 1t 
for his own purposes and 1s no pedant in his 
treatment of 1t 

The pastoral world, which Theoeritus 
created, remains, in spite of mnumerable 
imitations, a world of eternal charm In 
this cloudless landscape the characters live 
at the level of lyrical joy and sorrow. There 
1s the lover threatening to throw himself into 
the sea, the poor boy who hangs himself, 
Polyphemus pining with love for Galatea, 
the girl Bombyca, like all the loveliest flowers 
of the meadow, Hylas nursed on the nymphs’ 
knees. ‘There are, too, more homely figures 
like the fishermen who care only for ther 
work and whose huts are full of tackle, the 
faithful dogs who bark at Heracles and make 
him compare them ey with men, the 
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pair of matrons who go with great bother and 
fuss to see a royal procession. There 1s the 
strange, moving figure of Simetha, who 
tmes to bring back her unfaithful lover by 
magic, and when the winds and the sea are 
silent tells the tragic story of her love, calling 
on the moon to help her or to kill her lover 
if he remains untrue All that matter here 
are the emotions, and even when they are 
painful or terrible, ther force 1s mitigated 
by the silent sea, the blue sky, the climbmng 
vines and the shady trees There 1s always 
Sweetness in this world of sun and song. 
The Alexandnan poets, especially Calh- 
machus and Theocritus, found many followers, 
and imitations of them helped poetry to sur- 
vive, to maintain a consistent, if quiet, life 
Though 1ts scope was hmuted, 1t found a new 
Source of vitality m the extension of Greek 
culture to the East and refreshed 1tself with 
an Oriental mchness and intensity. The fol- 
lowers of Theocnitus, Moschus (fi 150 Bc), 
Bion (fi 120 zc.) and the anonymous author 
of the Lament for Boon had none of ther 
master’s economy or restraint, but they had 
at least an exuberance which reveals itself in 
accumulated imagery and unrestramed emo- 
tions Their verse has an authentic rhythm , 
ther pathos has a touch of rhetoric but is 
undeniably touching , their reframs and repe- 
titions give some of the force of a htany. 
Moschus has even picturesque qualities and 
something akin to poetic wit Neither he 
Dt 
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nor Bion attempted to rival Theoertus, and 
their poetry 1s much more monotonous than 
his. But both m Bion’s Lament for Adonis 
and in the Lament for Bion there 1s a sweet 
flow of lyrical melancholy, and though the 
thoughts may seem trite or strained, the lines 
are stil] melodious and compelling. The mich 
imagery 1s still chosen for its imaginative 
claims. 

In the end, however, the revival of the epi- 
gram by Calhmachus was to determme the 
future of Greek poetry. In the vast collection 
of the Greek Anthology the poetry of @ 
thousand years 1s preserved, and it 1s re- 
markable how well the later products hold 
their own in the presence of the early. Though 
the verse becomes more elaborate and sim- 
plicity almost disappears, the many poets 
represented in this collection have often some- 
thing to say, some moment of beauty or 
excrtement worth recording. Even though 
they wrote by rule, carefully followmg the 
example of their predecessors, they have still 
ther share of originality, giving an unfamiliar 
turn to a trite theme or adding a few words 
of just observation to redeem 1t from ban- 

ity. 
sah the first days of its revival the epigram 
aimed almost at a Srmonidean grace. Leon1- 
das of Tarentum (fl 274 .c.) and Asclepiades 
(fl. 290 B.c ) were trained m a school which 
believed in restraint, and their dehcate, tender 
poems, inspired by _ or love or simple 
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scenes of the country-side, have no trace of 
thetoric. In a few lmes they crystallize some 
moment which has stirred ther magmation, 
and though it may be some very simple 
theme, hke a wayside grave or a girl’s book 
of poems or a lonely shepherd, their sincerity 
keeps xt just as they felt 1t Every word 
Tings true, and though 1t would have been 
fasy to add ornament and underlme the 
effects, neither yields to the temptation 

en when Leonidas attempts on a larger 
Seale the great, theme of the passing of’ time 
and finds a truly noble imagery for his thought, 
he carefully eschews all the familar exaggera- 
tions. Tramed im the study of great master- 
Pieces and humbled by the thought of ther 
own inferiority, Leonidas and Asclepiades 
know at least where their gifts he and stram 
from their sensitive experience a few moments 
of pure beauty. 

In other hands the epigram found a greater 
fullness and perhaps a greater hfe. Meleager 
fl 90 sc.) came from Gadara im Syma, and 
though he was no mean craftsman he brought 
Into the elegiac an Oriental warmth and colour. 
Ths work 1s mamly concerned with love, but 
his attitude towai ds 1t owes little to tradition, 
For nm passion was something violent and 
destructive, and Ins poems to Hehodora are 
Written with the heat and concentration of 
& man who sacrifices everything to love and 
Judges_cverythmg m relation to it. His 
original fancy finds symbols im the mosquito 
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and the cicada; at the feast or m spmng he 
is reminded of his love. His style 1s elaborate 
and highly coloured He piles up his adjec- 
tives and uses recondite words But he is 
always sure of his effect, and at times, when he 
mourns over Heliodora’s death, he touches a 
truly tragic emotion. The fierce onset of 
gricf breaks through his love of fine phrases 
and he writes m simple and touching words. 

Apart from this tradition of poetry the 
later Hellenistic age was hostile to hterature. 
Science pursued its course undaunted. The 
new philosophies of the Stoics, Cynics, and 
Epicureans, produced reams of treatises whose 
remains show few traces of style or imagination. 
It was not really till the Mediterranean world 
was absorbed mto the Roman Emprre that 
Greek literature found a new life. In that 
staid and ordered civilization Rome always 
looked to Greece as the mother of art and 
philosophy, .and where there was such a 
demand, a supply inevitably followed There 
was even something in the Roman conception 
of hfe which appealed to some thoughtful 
Greeks. In the ruin.of ther own world they 
found n Rome 2 substitute and a consolation, 
an ideal which stirred some innate austerity n 
them and redeemed the general sense of failure. 
The first signs of this impact may be seen in 
Polybius (c. 198-117 B c.), who was inspired 
by the mse of the Roman Empire to write 
a Iustory that 1s a worthy successor of the 


rk of Thucydides 
gieat wo pate ; 
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Polybius spent sixteen years as a hostage 
in Rome, became an intimate friend of Scipio 
Afneanus, and developed a deep and de- 
tached appreciation of the Roman achievement. 

ough he seems never to have read Thucy- 
dides, he became his intellectual successor in 
his approach to history His purpose was 
to tell of the advance of Roman power from 
the eve of the Second Pume War in 220 3c. 
to the conquest of Macedonia n 168 BC He 
gives his reasons concisely - “ Our own times 
have witnessed a muracle, and it consists 
In this Fortune moved all the affairs of 
the world towards one quarter and constrained 
all things to tend to one and the same goal 
And so it 1s the special note of my work to 
bring unde one purview for my readers the 
Means and the manipulations which fortunc 
employed for this end”? Lake Thucydides he 
chose his subject well and wrote not for others’ 
enjoyment, but for their instruction. He 
Wanted his work to be useful to men of action 
who should profit by the lessons of the past 
What makes him a good histoman 1s his 
unremitting zeal for the truth He was ex- 
tremely critical m his use of evidence even 
When it came from unimpeachable sources 
He insisted that the historian should have 
political experience and visit all the sites 
mentioned in his history Though he seems 
to have had some metaphysical notion of 
the part played by fortune m human affairs 
and even to have accepted the Pythagorean 
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and Platonic notion that history recurs in 
cycles, he remamed remarkably detached, 
fair and scientific. He always displays bis 
evidence and gives his reasons for his con- 
clusions. If in consequence his work lacks 
the finish of Thucydides, 1t is of great mterest 
as an exercise in historical method. Despite 
his workmanlike style and his admirable 
sense of arrangement, he has none of Thucy- 
dides’ emotional and intellectual power. But 
he was a good historian, and in an age of 
rhetoricians and moralists, his work shines 
hke a patch of hght between clouds 
Fhstory, however, produced no more writers 
to equal Polybius, and when the tnumph 
of Augustus stimulated a revival in Greek 
letters, the best minds turned to theoretical 
subjects. Greek literature had become part 
of Roman education and for the first time 
literary criticism became popular. Much of 
it 1s concerned with petty pots of style 
and grammar, but in the treatise On the Sub- 
lime an anonymous author of the Augustan 
age has left the first known work which views 
poetry and gg from a purely ssthetic 
standpoint object 1s to analyse the 
Sublime, and he brings to his task an acute 
mind, a wide reading, and an impeccable 
taste. Quotmg Moses and Sappho, ulustrat- 
ing lis pomt by a contrast between Pindar 
and Bacchylides, he 1s always ulummating, 
and many of his judgments, such as his com- 


parison of the Idad with the Odyssey or his 
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distinction between genius and talent, are 1n_ 
ther way final He 1s full of happy compari- 
sons; Demosthenes resembles a thunderbolt 
and Cicero a spreading fire. He has a happy 
knack of tellimg us why he enjoys a poem or 
mn what rts special greatness consists. He 
1s full of good phrases ; the Odyssey 1s a “* com- 
edy of manners ’’ and the adventures of Odys- 
scus are “dreams of Zeus” Histemper 1sad- 
mirably noble, and he 1s genuinely touching 
When he describes the literary barrenness 
of his own day and ascribes 1t to the prevailing 
desire for money. 

But the best minds turned to more abstract 
subjects even than literature and found m 
philosophy a refuge from political tangles and 
8 consolation for the political excitements 
from which they were excluded. In its 
simplest form this tradition was responsible 
for the best-known and most popular writer 
of the Greco-Roman world Plutarch (ap 
45-125) was a native of Boeotia, and though 
he had many chances of fame and wealth, he 
preferred to hve quietly at home and write. 
His volummous works fall into two sections, 
the Morals and the Parallel Lives. The 
Morals are s collection of cighty essays and 
their title gives httle mdication of their vaned 
contents Plutarch was a preat reader. He 
hked clementary science and wrote on “ The 
face mm the moon” and “The sagacity of 
animals” A student of hterature, he accused 
Herodotus of maliciously distorting facts, or 
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compared Aristophanes with Menander In- 
terested in all questions of religion, he writes 
on the Pythian Oracle or tells the story of 
how a voice was heard from the island of 
Paxos saying “ When you reach the Palodes, 
tell them that great Pan 1s dead.” But his 
fundamental and abiding interest was m 
ethics. He liked to write helpfully about envy 
or gossip or false shame. He has always 
something sensible to say and his advice, 
though often homely, is usually good. Such, 
indeed, are his nobility and humanity that 
these tracts are never sermons. A man of 
simple affections and strong domestic ties, he 
writes sympathetically about marned Ife 
and the love of childien without fallmg into 
bathos or sentimentality. 

He was also a great collector of pecular 
customs and beliefs, and m his Table Talk 
an infinity of topics are discussed, from “ Why 
is A the first letter of the alphabet?” to 
“ Do the Jews abstain from pork because they 
worship pigs or because they detest them 7 ss 
But the real wealth of his reading appears to 
more useful advantage in the famous Parallel 
Lives. In these forty-srx biographies of Greek 
and Roman statesmen grouped in pairs Plu- 
tarch has tapped many sources lost to us, 
and the material collected 1s mvaluable. But 
as literature they are full of charm. Plutarch’s 
- love of anecdotes and moralizing 1s hmauted 
by his admirable eye for a good story. He 
knew how to est pes especially 
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that ofmen in action and defeat. The words he 
puts on his subjects’ lips are indeed his own, 
redolent of his patient, endurmg soul, but 
they are often magnificent Shakespeare read 
him m North’s translation, and some of the 
most famous words m his Roman plays are 
close verbal adaptations from Plutarch, and 
indeed the sustained tone of these plays, 
ther restrained and noble manhood, owes 
much to the retuned philosopher of Cheronea 
who pondered long on the difficulties and 
duties of man 

Philosophy makes 1ts appeal in strangely 
different ways, and m the second century 
AD it was responsible for two widely diver- 
gent characters The first was the lonely 

man emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
(Ap. 121-180) His book of Medztations, 
written in an awkward and compressed Greek, 
is one of the most mtmmate documents of 
antiquity. In 1t this man of action, forced 
always to assume responsibilty and to take 
great decisions, revealed his distaste for his 
position and recorded his effoits to find peace 
of soul during arduous campaigns on the 
Danube He was a good Stoie who tried to 
identify himself with the “ natural unity ” of 
God nature and man This identification 
meant the complete suppression of personality 
and passion Contemptuous alike of death and 
pain and glory. regarding pleasure as the sen- 
sation of beasts and immortality as an illusion, 
he had even to control his love of solitude as 
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a “mark of the most common sort of men,” 
and to subordinate a natural melancholy to a 
cheerful temper Though he asked “ What 
more dost thou want when thou hast done a 
man a service ? *’, he seems too inhuman, too 
detached. These confidences of a great soldier 
leave out too much of his actual busy hfe. 
But at times Marcus Aurelius has the grandeur 
of Plato’s philosopher-kings. His absence of 
self-pity, his hardness on himself, his contempt 
for the glories and miseries of his position, 
have something indisputably grand m them. 
If a man must anmihilate himself, let him do 
if in this way. At heart Marcus Aurelius 
was a saint, longmg for some self-transcen- 
dence and absorption mto the divine existence. 
He looked always for the eternal realty, and 
his words ring true when he says: “ The 
poet says, ‘ dear City of Cecrops.’ Wilt thou 
not say, ‘dear city of God’? ” 

His contemporary, Lucian (a.p. 120-200), 
showed to what different uses the philoso- 
phica] tradition could be put. From it Lucian 
wnherited the form of the Platonic dialogue 
and the vast material of philosophical thought, 
but he used both for his own satirical pur- 
pose. He had absorbed al] the culture of his 

; he was a good poet; he wrote m a 
dehghtfully free and easy style. But he 
found his chief satisfaction m mockery. He 
was helped by a bright fancy, a gift for parody, 
and a real sense of the ridiculous. He found 
many targets for his ee From the Olympian, 
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gods he provided admirable comedy by em- 
phasizmg the absurd side of the legends and 
making his characters talk mn quotations from 
the poets In philosophers and philosophy 
he found no difficulty m exposing discords 
between theory and practice, and made fun 
of the dirtaness and uglmess of professional 
teachers. He found much to amuse him in 
the familar figures of social hfe, and his 
Ironical praise of the parasite’s profession 
Is admirably sustamed He parodied the 
writers of travels in his True Hestory, which 
has much of the fancy and httle of the bitter- 
ness of Gullaver’s Travels His wit was never 
too savage to be amusing, and he scores his 
best pomts by pretending to sympathize with 
his victims He had, like other satinsts, a 
sense of the futihty of human hfe, and through 
his works runs the burden that man’s activities 
are ike bubbles m foam But he was not 
merely a mocker He had his gentle, even 
his sentimental, side Some of his sketches 
of contemporary hfe show a real sympathy 
for the poor and unsuccessful, he uses his 
Wit on their behalf and portrays their httle 
ambitions with a charming understanding 
Nor could he completely obliterate his poetic 
self. He wrote dchcious vignettes that have 
more than a touch of Theocritean grace. He 
Was an admirable critic of Greek art He 
suffers, as satirists must, because he attacked 
istatutions which have ceased to count, but 
he is always readable and usually amusing 
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His jokes are still good; his touch 1s stil 
light, his fancy undimmed by time. 

In spite of such mbaldry the Platonic 
philosophy and Platonic temper still found 
adherents m some rare, gifted souls. The 
Neo-Platonists treated the Dzalogues as sacred 
books and based on them a Platonism which 
the founder would hardly have recognized. 
Most of their work hes outside our present 
scope, but Plotinus (4 p. 204-270) cannot be 
left unmentioned. His whole hfe was devoted 
to the effort to give back the Divine in himself 
to the Divine which 1s the All Huis Enneads 
were edited posthumously from his lectures, 
and lack both shape and clarity. Ther 
power hes in the mystical vision which per- 
vades them. Plotinus may write in the style 
of Amstotle, but he has more than Plato’s 
mystical exaltation. He aimed ai a state 
where the self should be identified with the 
Whole, and though his language and his goal 
are religious, the means of salvation which he 
taught lay entirely through thought and know- 
ledge. He turned his samtly temperament 
to the laborious analysis of reality, and though 
his argument 1s often difficult and bis manner 
strictly intellectual, his work 1s illummated 
by his sense of 2 permanent reahty above 
fleeting thmgs. To the discussion and des- 
eription of this he brought an acuteness and 
prilance which succeed just at those points 
where Plato fails. He can write with perfect 
confidence and tact ont mystical experi- 
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ences which were for him the justification 
and goal of hfe He describes the unearthly 
quiet when the unrversal soul floods the world 
“as the bight beams of the sun enhghten a 
dark, cloud and give 1t a golden border,”’ or 
the bliss which the individual souls find m 
e One “a pleasant hfe is theirs there ; 
they have the Truth for mother, nurse, real 
bemg, and nutmment, they see all things, 
not the things which are born and die, but 
those which have real bemg, and they see 
themselves in others’? He wnites nobly of 
that beauty which mduces ‘ wonderment, 
and a delicious trouble, longmg and love and 
a trembling which 1s all dehght ’? His wide 
chanty and nobility of soul are :n notable 
contrast to Plato’s terror and lack of confi- 
dence, and though the ideal reality of which 
he wrote hes outside ordmary comprehension, 
he gives it at least a radiance and exaltation 
which make it a real experience for others 
Such raptures were not, however, for the 
mass of men, and the popular reading of the 
third century AD was not philosophy but 
romance When Philostratus (a p. 170-250) 
wrote his Life of Apollonius of Tyana, he was 
supposed to be writing the gospel of a divine 
bemg whose shrine was set by the Empress 
Juha Domna by those of Abraham, Alexander 
and Chiist In Ins book there 1s much dull 
morahzmg, but such hfe as it has 1s derived 
fiom the ancient tradition of popular story- 
telling Philostratus took his hero to the 
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East, where he performed some neat miracles 
and witnessed many interesting things from 
levitation to the catching of dragons with 
runes. His Life is a romance such as the 
age liked, and several novels survive to show 
how popular stores of adventure were None 
of these can be compared with a good modern 
novel. They were wnitten for uneducated 
people who were not interested m verisimili- 
tude or characterization. They are full of 
brigands and miraculous escapes, of forced 
separations and unexpected meetings. Their 
plots are exceedingly complicated, their 
style has few beauties But once a fine poett- 
cal sense raised the Greek novel into some- 
thmg unusual and beautiful. Longus (4D. 
c. 250) wrote ns Daphnis and Chloe out of a 
genuine sensibility and love of nature. The 
story 1s of two children, brought up among 
the flocks and herds, who fall m love and after 
forced separation meet again. Its claim 1s 
its poetic quality Longus writes with deli- 
cate insight of this hfe among natural things, 
and his characters have the simplicity of the 
animals among which they move. His pic- 
torial eye creates many charming scenes, 
and he has quite a sense of psychology. His 
characters are much more than names Even 
his style has merits. Its sumphicity 1s perhaps 
affected and artificial, but it 1s well suited to 
al world where children of nature 


stor 
ee agamst a dehcate background of birds 
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Meanwhile a slender stream of poetry pur- 
sued an even course. Under the Roman 
Empire there were many writers of good ele- 
giacs, whose works survive mm the great col- 
lection of the Greek Anthology But one 
personality stands out for his idiosyncrasies 
and sincenty. Palladas (4.p. c 860-c 480) 
is neither a very skilful nor a very sympathetic 
writer His poetry has some of the obvious- 
hess and metallic resonance of Latin verse, 
and he himself was an embittered, despairing 
and violent man. But his deadly earnestness 
tells. In all his epigrams there 1s hardly a 
word of hope or of goodwill He saw that all 
was vanity, that man is born im tears and 
dies 1n tears, that all his speech is the prelude 
to an eternal silence But the thought of 
this made him angry, and he lashed the world 
with bhstermg words. He had none of the 
old joy of paganism, none of the feeling that 
man must find what joy he can before the 
darkness closes round him He preached 
against the flesh with the same fierce fanat:- 
cism that he turned against the Christian 
monks of the Thebaid He belonged to a 
society which had lost its behefs and especially 
its belief in itself, but his passion made him 
& poet, and his fierce, angry hnes stand out 
in sharp relicf agaist the milder and more 
decorous verse of his time. 

In the fifth eentury ap the tradition of 
the epigram was supplemented by a cunous 


revival of the epic Quintus of Smyrna 
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(fl. a.D. 400) wrote his Posthomerica mm fourteen 
books and intended to fill the gap between the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Written m a staid 
imitation of Homer's style and careful to 
avoid anachronisms, this last relic of an 1m- 
memorial tradition makes few attempts to 
be great. There 1s little passion or heroism, 
but Quintus has his happy moments of land- 
scape and even of pathos. He knew the 
country-side and drew pretty smiles from 1t. 
He had a feeling for the picturesque aspects 
m the old stories. But he was no genius. 
His poem is dull; his verse moves slowly, 
and he was unwise to pit his gifts agamst 
Homer’s. More adventurous was the Diony- 
siaca of Nonnus (fl. AD. 420) which told in 
forty-eight books of the exploits, usually 
amorous, of Dionysus. Despite its ingenuity 
and technical accomplishment, despite its 
Oriental colourmg and lack of decorum, the 
Dionysiaca soon. begins to pall Eivery effect 
is stramed; all distinction and variety are 
ruined by the ceaseless straming after effect. 
In its first few limes 1t seems to promise & 
brave new world of fancy, but the unwearying 
rhetoric soon dulls the sensibilities, and a 
fundamental emptmess 1s revealed 

There 1s more to be said for Museus (fi. 
a.p $50) and his epic idyll of Hero and 
Leander This poem, which inspired Marlowe, 
has traces of passion and sensual yoy. The 
story of the separated lovers, of Leander’s 
last swim to his 2 the Hellespont and 
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Hero’s death over his dead body, was perhaps 
8 better subject than Musseus deserved, but 
he gave xt somethmg strange and beautzful, 
& fierce grandeur and wild tenderness which 
put hfe mto his mannered style and carry 
fie poem rapidly to its end But Muszus, 
ike others among his contemporaries, looked 
hack to an irrecoverable past In the Eastern 
Mediterranean, as m Italy, 1magmation and 
thought were no longer contented with the 
memory of Hellenic crvilization The trrumph 
of Christianity had turned attention to a new 
mythology and a new scale of values The 
old gods were turned mto devils, the old 
stories held up to fierce disapprobation Such 
art as existed was subordinated to the ser- 
vice of the Church, and popular literature 
consisted of hymns and theological tracts 
And yet even when Justimian reigned m 
theocratic splendour at Byzantium, the old 
traditions were not quite dead. Rufinus 
(1. aD 550), Paul the Silentaary (fl aD 568) 
and Agatmas (c AD. 586-582) revived the 
epigram to a late autumnal glory They had 
an imtimacy and an honesty which they 
clothed m coloured words In the narrow 
eirele of their official lives they still found 
moments of passionate love which hfted them 
above convention and impelled them to indi- 
vidual utterance But with them came the 
end The new Christian hterature of Byzan- 
fium owed something perhaps to Hellenic 
madels, but it used the Vernacular ‘tongue 
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and looked to ideals of power and salvation 
which belonged to a new world. Its spm- 
tual needs could not be satisfied by the old 
imagery or the old words, and the long 
career of Greek literature came to a close. 
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Bora im its poetry and its prose Greek 
hterature appeals to the mmagmative reason. 
For its full appreciation 1t demands both a 
concentration of the intellect and a responsive 
sensibility, nor may any of its great masters 
be understood and enjoyed unless he 1s ap- 
proached with the conviction that he has 
something worth saying and that he knows 
how to say 1t For of no Greek wmiter 1s 1t 
true that his mtellgence 1s mferior to his 
hterary gifts or that his style reflects ideas 
which are of no interest To none need we 
bring that indulgence which we bring to 
certain great poets of the Renaissance or the 
Romantic Revival, n whom a delightful sensi- 
bility 1s combined with an inferior intelligence 
The great writers of Greece were men who 
thought well and hard, who remforced their 
imaginative equipment with the strength 
which only a firm grip on reality can give. 
In this combination of gifts hes their pecuhar 
and distinctive clam In Homer and the 
tragedians, in Thucydides and Plato, the com- 
bination 1s plain enough But even im Pindar, 
even in Demosthenes, much of the value of 
their work comes from the fundamental brain- 
work which has gone to its making It is 
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this which rmparts not only their seriousness 
and candour, but also their concentration and 
balance. It 1s, mm fact, this which underlies 
all nght conceptions of “ classical ” hiterature. 

The word “ classical ’’ has m the course of 
centuries been much misused in the partisan 
issues of controversy. In particular 1t has 
been used as the contrary of “romantic” 
to indicate those types of hterature mn which 
form has been considered more important 
than content. For such a use there Is no 
justification m realty. In hardly any Greek 
writing, certainly in no great Greek writing, 
is content sacrificed to form. On the con- 
trary, a meticulous seeker for perfection might 
find that some of Sophocles’ plays are 1m- 
perfectly constructed and that there are long 
irrelevances in some of the most famous 
dialogues of Plato. It would be easier to 
maitain that the Greeks were so interested 
yn ther matter that they were not always 
worned enough about its form, that they 
accepted the traditional hmutations of their 
art without accommodating ther themes pro- 
perly to 1t The difficulties which critics have 
found mm Homer and Eumpides are largely 
licable on the notion that somewhat loose 
ideas of construction have been misunderstood 
m ages tramed to sterner standards. Only 
perhaps an the greatest masterpieces hke Keng 
Gidipus or the Phedo can the strict advocate 

find the models he desires. 
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oe 1s, however, another sense m which 
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Greek literature 1s essentially classical Its 
writers have always a strong grip on reality. 
This may be seen not merely in the absence 
of the precious and esoteric, of all the lesser 
romantic quahties which make the “ litera- 
ture of escape,’’ but more noticeably im the 
Way in which all the wmters are concerned 
with presenting somethmg they think to be 
real This 1s, of course, plamest m the 
lyne poets and Instonans, but it 1s equally 
fundamental in Homer and the tragedians 
The world which Homer creates 1s four- 
Square and solid Its characters are hke 
human beings, its landscape the recogmzable 
landscape of Augean Jands. The great figures 
of Aischylus and Sophocles are moved by 
familar emotions and stirred to act by motives 
which all men share Even Eumpides, who 
was interested in uncommon things and ham- 
pered by the traditions of tragedy, makes his 
men and women peculiarly intimateand alive 
The fact 1s that much of the strength of 
Greek hterature depends on 1ts realism—not 
realism im the vulgar sense of stressmg the 
ugly and familar side of things, but in its 
tiue sense of creating something recognizably 
rooted im hfe. 

At the back of Greek prose and poetry hes 
& genuine understanding of human nature, 
especially of its more permanent elements 
Even a mystic like Plato conducts his rev cla- 
tions through characters not ultimately unhke 
ourselves, and the soaring fight of Pmdar 
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is inspired by the pride and pleasure of hving 
men, The Greeks had always in their mmds 
a conviction that hterature was concerned 
with men and drew on human nature for its 
subject. Hiven when they passed beyond the 
visible everyday world mto the garden of 
the Hesperides or the silent converse of the 
soul with itself, they were unable to shed 
their human attachments, They desembed 
ther raptures m all too visible mages and 
made their appeal to an ordimary desire 
for supramundane splendour. No doubt this 
essential humanism had its disadvantages. 
There 1s nothing m Greek literature resembling 
the abstract beauties of Dante’s Paradiso or 
even the mtellectual symbolism of the Second 
Part of Faust. Because too the Greeks were 
concerned with the permanent elements m 
man, there 1s no literature of the abnormal 
and strange. The wildest adventure of Euri- 
pides’ curiosity never made him probe such 
obscure corners of the soul as Shakespeare 
robed in Timon of Athens. Still less could 
they leave humanity behind and move among 
disembodied allegories as Spenser did in the 
Faerie Queene. For better and for worse human 
nature determined both their choice and their 
treatment of subjects. Even the detached 
Thucydides has been accused by the advocates 
of economic lustory of attaching too much 
importance to personalities. 
jf Hebrew a praigicar ad — = 
to Greek refers man. 
standards aa 
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Man provided the starting-pomt for every form 
of Greek writing, just as the human body 
provided the main subject for Greek sculp- 
ture All that belonged to man might not 
find 1ts way mto hterature, but without him 
it was meonceivable. The Greeks were the 
founders of humanism because ther chief 
Interest lay m man. They rejected Prota- 
goras’ doctrme that “‘man is the measure of 
all thmgs’’ because it was not sufficiently 
human, and deprived man of his most cherished 
belief, his confidence that he can find the 
truth. It was precisely because of their inter- 
est in human nature that they were so often 
and so deeply concerned with the gods They 
saw humanity surrounded and controlled by 
obscure powers, and naturally they tmed to 
formulate its relation to them But when 
they tried to define the nature of these powers, 
they could only conclude that they were hke 
men but free from death and responsibility. 
Even Plato’s passionate theism failed to rob 
his deity of human emotions Nor could the 
Grecks ever regard man as nothing m compari- 
son with the gods They knew that he came 
from nothing and went to nothing; they 
were often overwhelmed with the vamty of 
things; but they never consoled themselves 
with the thought that man’s insigmificance 
was the measure of God’s greatness. If the 
world was after all o futile illusion, the gods, no 
less than men, were figures m the shadow-show. 

Thus imterest and absorption m human 
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nature might in Jesser hands have produced 
banal results. Innumerable dramatists and 
novelists have concerned themselves entirely 
with the ways of humanity, and ther work 
has none the less passed into oblivion. The 
Greeks were saved partly by ther mexplhcable 
capacity for seeing life with the heightened 
powers of the magimation, partly by their 
strong intelligence which refused to be duped 
by sentiment or faiseness. The first simplified 
experience for them and made it possible for 
them to express their visions mm severe 1n- 
herited forms ‘The second secured that every 
word was related to reality, that every touch 
convinced its audience that so, and not other- 
wise, must it have happened. Whatever 
came to them in their most exalted moments 
was submitted to a strict intellectual disci- 
phne: before 1t passed into art, and not the 
least element in any creative work was the 
unremitting effort to understand and co- 


ordmate the mixed gifts of the rmagination. 
The process which transformed the vast 
visions of Aeschylus mto the Oresteia must 
have been determined throughout by a strict 
desire to tell the truth and to display 1t through 

characters who were recognizably human. 
Greek literature arose mn a smgularly homo- 
eneous society, and the Greek wmiters ad- 
dressed an almost common consciousness If 
this hmited the range of their topics and 
added enormously to thew power. 


ideas, it : 
d waste no time in explanation ; 
They nee ois 
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they need not trouble to prepare their audi- 
ences for novelties and paradoxes They 
could assume a whole system of values, and 
ther work has that fullness which can only 
come when the wmter 1s one with his age, 
When he can work securely on an accepted 
scheme of things and form new shapes out of 
it Just as Dante owes half his power to the 
medieval culture which colours his work, so 
the Greek writers owe the steadiness of their 
outlook to a civilization which made them 
what they were and with which they were 
essentially one 

So in the end the greatness of Greek htera- 
ture is that of Greek civihzation In this 
literature, more than in the remains of Greek 
sculpture and painting, we are brought mto 
intimate contact with those men whom the 
Greeks honoured as inspired interpreters and 
the embodiment of all that was best m them- 
sclves On it their appeal to posterity hes, 
and through it their achievement 1s revealed 
in its unique magnificence In its msight 
tnd directness, mn its unfailing sense of the 
real values of hfe and m its candid search 
for them, Greek hterature has passed mto 
the spiritual hfe of the world But it has 
More sacred and more potent clams than 
this It has that unfaltermg style, shaped 
by the sceret discipline of a landscape where 
all 1s clear outlme and brilhant hight; xt 
has that power of concentrating on the object 
of its passionate thought until that object 
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comes to life and exists of 1ts own mght; 1t 
has its own majestic harmonies of speech 
where words are perpetually reshaped into 
new patterns of enchantment. The spit 
that breathes through these works 1s that of 
a people who believed in the digmty of man 
and displayed 1ts belief m every word 1t wrote. 
It is their hterature which keeps the Greeks 
alive. To 1t they confided ther pride and 
their melancholy, their joy and their occasional 
self-abasement Their words are still young, 
therr thoughts still powerful How did they 
do 16? We do not know. They were the 


Greeks. 
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